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Out of Millions of Returns, More than a Billion Dollars 


(As the Income Tax Deadline Nears, Washington Prepares to Collect a Great Revenue. See Page 3) 




















































































































READERS WRITE 





“Dude” Lewis 


We are enjoying the magazine over here. 


I have been wanting to ask for a long 
time if Senator James Hamilton Lewis is 
not the same fellow who came to Seattle, 
Wash., in the early days, whom we called 
“Dude” Lewis. He was a bright young 
lawyer. 

George M. Scott 
Kabaugua Mission, 
North Rhodesia, South Africa. 


[Senator Lewis’s office confirms Se Re: of 
the Senator’s early career. Lewis ever been 
sartorially resplendent.—Ed. } 





Married Women 


If married women who have husbands 
willing and able to care for them still 
insist on holding jobs while thousands of 
single people, mostly our young folks, are 
idle and on relief, 1 suggest this: Let the 
double income of husband and wife be 
taxed sufficiently to provide for one un- 
employed person. If they in this way 
remove one boy, girl, man or woman from 
the relief rolls, I don’t believe anybody 
will care whether the married women 
work or stay at home. 

Carol M. Klein 
Missoula, Mont. 


From an Alert Reader 
On page 4 of PATHFINDER -for Feb. 20, 
you state: “In his 1823 message to Con- 
gress, President . .. Van Buren ... 
criticized a decision of the Supreme 
Court . ..” Van Buren was president 
from 1837 to 1841. 





O, C. Oberst 
Spokane, Wash. 


{A typographical error caused 1823 to be printed 
for 1838.—Ed.] 


More Court Views 


Your editorial entitled “The Supreme 
Court” in the issue of Feb. 20 is an exam- 
ple of loose thinking in high places. It 
is safe to say that many who are opposed 
to the President’s plan are not in favor 
of the Supreme Court as constituted. The 
real question, however, is back of that: 
“Shall the Executive department of the 
government be in a position to dictate 
through appointments to the Supreme 
Court and thus compel the Supreme Court 
to uphold legislation?” 

It is stated in the editorial that there is 
nothing illega}], unconstitutional or un- 
democratic in the proposal. It would be 
difficult without defining the words to 
come to any such conclusion regarding 
the plan. A representative government 
such as exists in the United States is based 
upon three independent departments, each 
with a check upon the other. If it is not 
undemocratic for one form of government 
to override the other, if it is not undemo- 
cratic for the majority to muzzle the mi- 
nority, you have an autocratic form of 
government and democracy is stifled, the 
same as it is in Italy, Germany and Russia. 

Cc. E. Purdy 





Minneapolis, Minn. 

That was a splendid editorial on the 
Supreme Court in the Feb. 20 issue of 
your fine journal. Perhaps you can recall 
a certain group of “rugged individuals,” 
over the length and breadth of our fair 
land, howling that our repudiation of the 
gold standard meant oblivion, It didn’t! 

John G. Cogswell, M. D. 
Riverton, Wyo. 


It’s just possible that PATHFINDER 


will live to be ashamed of the editorial 
seeking to excuse and whitewash the in- 
famous proposal to pack the Supreme 
Court for perfectly obvious purposes. 
What could this mean but a rubber stamp 
court? Of course, we might TRUST the 
President to appoint men of independent 
mind and they MIGHT render independent 
decisions, all of which is a slender reed 
of argument. You say there is nothing 
to be excited about. I wonder what would 
excite PATHFINDER? 
Alan Dale 


Chicago, I. 

. I have never read ah editorial that 
I thought more clear, and yet so free from 
bias or partiality to either side, than your 
editorial of Feb. 20. I agree with you that 
President Roosevelt is within his rights 
to suggest to Congress legislation that he 
thinks best. It is up to Congress to pass 
it if they think it good and reject it other- 
wise. We need the Judicial as well as 
the Executive and Legislative branches, 
but they should remain in balance. It is 
up to our lawmakers to see that they do. 

William M. Cox 


- * 


Alton, Utah. 


I have just read your editorial on the 
Supreme Court in the Feb. 20 issue. It 
sounds like—well, as if a “braintruster” 
had written it for a prize... 

Mrs. E. A. Stickle 
Bedford, Ohio. 

Thank you, PATHFINDER, for the just, 
reasonable and intelligent editorial on the 
Supreme Court issue. I notice that most 
of the heated, adverse criticism of the 
President comes from the source which 
had Landon elected by a “splendid” ma- 
jority along in September and October 
last, so this should not excite people 
unduly ... 

Mrs. Melvin Hobbs 
Long Lane, Mo. 


Plea for Children 


Your January 9 edition’s cover picture 
truly represents the conditions of Arkan- 
sas. Child labor is all right in its place, 
but when a child is deprived of even a 
very moderate education and is forced to 
go into the cotton fields to help his par- 
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ents earn a living, it is high time som. 
thing should be done about it. I’m livi, 
in a community where parents with \. 
large families of eight to 10 childr: 
whose sole earnings are from the cot 
fields, keep their children out of sc! 
to pick cotton. What happens to the . 
dren when they grow up? They sin 
become economic slaves .~ . 

PATHFINDER, please print this so 
world can give these unfortunate chil 
a chance. You really can’t underst 
until you live among them how these . 
ditions are. I’m a 17-year-old junio 
high school. 

, Goldie Dow 

Monette, Ark. 





“All Wet” 


On page 5 of your Feb. 20 issue, w 
the title “Ships Sail Again,” you state 
our Mayor and Health Officer delivered 
speeches from the Dollar Line dock 4 
dock, as I understand it, is a place | 
ships and where there are ships |! 
must be water. So no wonder the sea 
were grinning when they saw our 
officials speaking on the dock. 1 
must have been all wet. 

P. Hen 
San Francisco, Calif. 


(Mayor nee and Health Officer were quite 
But PATHFINDER 


while appar: 
went overboard. though | is colloquial ju 
cation for “dock,’’ By article have said 
were speaking on the pier or wharf.—Hi.) 





Parole 


I enjoy very much the various discus- 
sions in your magazine. There is much 
said and little done about our pres: 
parole system and crimes committed | 
paroled criminals. I would suggest tha! 
members of a parole board sponsoring 
the release of an habitual criminal |x 
made responsible for that person’s futur: 
acts. And in the event that a seriou 
crime be committed by said paroled crin- 
inal, the person or persons sponsoring th 
parole be made a party to the crime ani 
share the punishment meted out to him 
This would stop wholesale paroling. 

W. C. Belk: 
Vineland, N. J. 





Science and Religion 


Professor Hugh Scott Taylor, emin: 
Princeton scientist, believes the further a 
man progresses in the study of natura! 
phenomena the more religious he is like!) 
to become. Very neatly that trips up t! 
old catch phrase about science and r!i- 
gion_being incompatible. 

F. F. Ackeber: 
Tampico, Il. 


For an Anti-Ransom Law 


In reference to Mrs. C. O. Griffin’s letter 
in the Feb. 6 PATHFINDER: No doubt 
she is right when she says poor kidnaped 
children are killed because the kidnap 
cannot make a satisfactory contact wi! 
parents while police and press are “nos- 
ing in.” But what would happen if po 
and press were compelled to keep ou!’ 
To my way of thinking, hundreds—pe'- 
hap$ thousands—of kidnapings would 
crop up and no child of wealthy parents 
would be safe. My idea is: that if w: 
had a law prohibiting payment of rans 
and if this law were strictly enforced, ki 
naping would soon stop... . 

Niels Bron 





Solvang, Cal. 

{A-measure designed to make payment of ranso 
Federal offense has been introduced in the U 
Senate and tow awaits the action of the Ser" 
Judiciary Committee.—Ed.] 
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PATHFINDER 


Over a Million Weekly 


INCOME TAX— 


The Government Anticipates a Huge Revenue 


yY NEXT Monday, thé last day for 

) filing, Uncle Sam will have enough 
personal income tax returns to stretch 
from New York City to Shanghai, 
China. When quarterly installments 
are paid in full next December, the 
Federal, government will ‘have com- 
pleted one of the biggest income tax 
years in its history. Receipts are ex- 
nected to be more than a billion dol- 
lars, more than any single year except 
for 1920 and 1929. 

TAXPAYERS: From the nearly poor 
to the thoroughly rich, more than 
2,600,000 persons are expected to pay 
income taxes during 1937. sy law, 
single persons who have a net incomej 
if $1,000°or more are required to file 
returns, Whether or not they pay 

es. On the basis of normal exemp- 
tions*, the lowest taxable net income 

1) the United States is about $1,112, on 
vhich the tax is three cents. 

Married persons or heads of families 
vith net incomes of $2,500 or more are 
ilso required to file. In this class the 

vest taxable net income is about 
$2,778. ; 

From the slim earnings of the John 
Does and Mary Browns, government 

issifications shoot up through the 
higher brackets until the division 

1,000,000: and over” is reached. In 
Ss group, only one person paid any 
es in 1936. In all probability he 
is John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and his 
x bill could not have been much 


less than $2,000,000. 


ESTIMATE: While no one could pre- 


dict precisely. the trends returns may 


Net income is gross income minus charitable con- 
ons, taxes already paid to local or foreign gov- 
ents, “‘losses by fire, storm, shipwreck and other 

trophe casualty,’’ etc. 

xemptions are deductible from net income, and 

de an allowance of $1,000 for single persons and 
for heads of families. 





follow this year, statistician A. S. 
McLeod of the U. S. Treasury depart- 
ment has already given a rough pic- 
ture. In a House committee hearing 
last spring, he estimated how the 
number of returns would fall within 
various income classes. Translated 
into round numbers, his figures are 
as follows: 


Net income class Per cent 
(in thousands Taxable of Re- 
of dollars) Returns turns 
Under 5 .. 2,100,000 .... 78 
2? See )=—Ch tC 13 
it ae 164,000 . 6 
25to 50 . 40,850 
50.to0 100 ...... 13,500 | 
100 to 250 ! 2,100 | 
150 to 300 ..... 1,400 +... 3 
300 to 500 ..... 375 | 
500 to 1,000 .... 200 | 
Over 1,000 .... 90 } 
TOTAL .... 2,687,615 .... 100% 


McLeod’s estimate was made on the 
basis of the Revenue Act of 1934. The 
bill which supplemented the act last 
year will increase this number some- 
what, since taxes on dividends are to 
be more stringent. Slight ratio changes 
may follow. 

COLLECTING THE TAX: On the 
first of January, first in driblets, then 
in streams, money began to pour into 
the hands of 64 Gollectors of Internal 
Revenue in as many collection dis- 
tricts throughout the country. Two 
weeks before deadline Commissioner 
Guy T. Helvering of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue reported income tax 
receipts of nearly $5,000,000, more 
than twice the amount recorded in a 
single day of the week before. Most 
of this was on personal returns, as 
distinct from those of corporations, 
Next Monday payment of funds will 
reach gusher proportions. 
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McLeod Estimated That Income Taxes Would Be Paid By About 2,680,000 Persons 


$1.00 a Year 
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Helvering Heads the Tax Machine 


As in other years, small taxpayers 
have been the first to make returns 
and payments. Those with larger 
sums to pay leave their tax money 
in banks to gather interest as long as 
possible. Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., will 
probably not make payment until the 
deadline has nearly arrived. 

Most payments are in the form of 
checks and money orders and are 
made by mail. A few are made 
by the taxpayer himself in the Col- 
lector’s office of his particular district. 
All funds are transferred as quickly 
as possible to government-approved 
banks. Eventually credit is trans- 
ferred to the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks. Final destination of most in- 
come tax blanks is the Collector’s of- 
fice in one of the 64 districts. Reports 
on incomes of more than $5,000 or 
more, however, are all sent to the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue in Washing- 
ton. There they are checked and re- 
checked by 850 auditors and account- 
ants. Stamped and approved, returns 
are sent up to the seventh floor to be 
filed in cases which line both sides of 
a 350-foot corridor, where they mold- 
er for five years before they are final- 
ly destroyed. 

HISTORY OF THE TAX: Govern- 
ment machinery for dealing with in- 
come taxes was first set up during 
Civil war days. In 1861 the hard- 
pressed Unionists passed a revenue 
bill which taxed everything then in 
sight. The act placed a tax on “spirits, 
ale, beer and porter, licenses, manu- 
factured articles and products, auction 
sales, yachts, billiard tables, slaugh- 
tered cattle, sheep, hogs, railroads, 
steamboats, ferry boats, railroad 
bonds, banks, insurance companies, 
advertisements, incomes, legacies, bus- 
iness papers of all kinds, etc.” 

Buried deep in the list, the income 
tax was deemed to be of little conse- 


(Continued on page 24) 













































































































































THE NATIONAL SCENE 





Anniversary 

An anniversary was celebrated last 
week. President Roosevelt, if he had 
been so minded, could have reflected 
on the changes between Inauguration 
Day, March 4, 1933, and March 4, 1937. 
Four years ago, a nation gripped by 
depression held its breath, not know- 
ing what to expect. Most of the banks 
were closed. Within 48 hours, the 
bank holiday and the gold embargo 
were declared and the Hundred Days 
of feverish Federal activity had begun. 

Last week, while there was no 
Inauguration Day, the President was 
still immersed in a welter of activity. 
He did these things: 

@ Outlined his political philosophy 
to Arthur Krock of the New York 
Times. In the course of this the 
President said he would retire from 
public life January 20, 1941. Before 
that time, he said, much remained to 
be done “if social dangers shall be 
averted and economic stability attain- 
ed.” Without adoption of his program, 
including the judiciary proposal (see 
page 5), he expressed the fear that 
“a leader will arise to tread down 
democracy in the name of reform.” 

@ Asked Congress to restore the 
processing tax on sugar. He asked 
for an excise tax designed to yield 
$100,000,000 annually. From this sum, 
benefit payments would be made to 
domestic beet and sugar cane pro- 
ducers. He recommended that aboli- 
tion of child labor and fixed wage 
standards be made conditions for the 
paying of benefits. 

G@ Spoke with Georges Bonnet, new- 
ly appointed French Ambassador who 
assured him that France wished to 
strengthen trade between the two 
nations. 

@ Sent to the Governors of the 48 
States identical letters asking them to 


aid the Federal government in hand- 


ling soil conservation and in elimi- 
nating erosion. With a warning that 
“the nation that destroys its soil de- 
stroys itself,’ he transmitted a model 
soil law which would set up local 
agencies with power to fine farmers 
for failure to follow approved farm- 
ing methods. 

@ Sent to Congress the report of 
the special committee he set up to 
study the NRA. He declared he hoped 
to obtain legislation along the lines 
of NRA at this session of Congress. 
The committee found that NRA had 
been a great help as an emergency 
measure, in raising public morale, 
lessening child labor, lifting wages, 
spreading employment and granting 
collective bargaining rights to labor. 
On the debit side, the committee listed 
haste of operation, improper plan- 
ning and attempts to cover too much 
ground. In his message to Congress, 
the President added that the study 
“will point the way to the solution of 
many vexing problems of legislation 





and administration.” 

@ Received a report from President 
Manuel Quezon of the Philippines on 
the state of the Island Commonwealth, 
Quezon told reporters that the Islands 
wished their complete independence 
by 1946 and that there was no basis 
for fear that Japan would conquer 
the Islands. 

Two unofficial sidelights also mark- 
ed the President’s week. In one case, 
he set his foot down on salt fish for 
luncheon four days in a row and also 
expressed his dissatisfaction with too 
much liver and string beans on the 
White House bill of fare. He then got 
his choice of 20 different menus. In 
the other case, he saw himself satirized 
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Quezon Spoke of Independence 


in a burlesque newsreel at the annual 
dinner of the White House Corre- 
spondents’ Association. One scene de- 
picted the President traveling around 
the world in the Presidential campaign 
of 1940. It showed him in Berlin 
saying to cheering crowds: “Whatever 
Hitler offers, I double it.” 
——— 90 


Congress 


There was Senate discussion of the 
Pittman Neutrality bill (PATH- 
FINDER, Mar. 6) after which the 
measure was passed by a vote of 
63 to 6. Then there was debate on the 
President’s judiciary plan. The House 
passed nine flood control bills. Then 
someone had something to say about 
the judiciary. The Senate voted to ex- 
tend the President’s trade pact-making 
powers. Then Senator Robinson of 
Arkansas bitterly assailed “unfair 
propaganda” by opponents of the ju- 
diciary measure. 

This was the situation in Congress 
last week. Bobbing up in the midst 
of other work, always on the tip of a 
Congressman’s tongue, were refer- 
ences to the Supreme Court. Exclud- 
ing these discussions, one personality 
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and a regularly-introduced’ measu) 
provided most of the action and pro: 
ise of more action to come: 

@ The personality was Senai 
William E. Borah of Idaho who c« 
brated his 30th consecutive year in | 
Senate last week. Borah succeede:! 
concentrating much of the spotli: 
on himself, first by his proposal fo; 
States Rights Constitutional am: 
ment (see page 5); and second by | 
attack on the “cash and carry” p 
visions of the Pittman bill. The lat 
he said, made the U. S. an ally of 
nation with the greatest navy, 
Great Britain. In addition, aided 
Senator Vandenberg of Michigan. 
ripped at the trade treaties as 
proper delegations of the Sena 
treaty-making powers. However, | 
Senate passed the bill by a vot 
58 to 24, 

g The potentially-contentious m. 
ure was an anti-lynching bill, lev, 
heavy fines against municipalities { 
ing to protect prisoners. Similar 
one often sponsored by former Se 
tor Costigan of Colorado, the bill » 
introduced in the Senate by Wag: 
of New York and Van Nuys of India 
Most likely obstacle to passage is p: 
vided by Southern Congressmen \ 
in the past have lined up soli: 
against such legislation. 

———_ eee 


Steel, Labor 


An unbending hostility toward . 
ganized labor unions has been the |: 
ditional attitude of the vast empire « 
steel—basic American industry. Ff: 
years the steel industrialists have dea 
with their workers through “e: 
ployee representatives” or compa! 
unions. Their relations with “outsi: 
unions” have been as hard as st 
itself. 

Last week, however, tradition wv 
battered and a new series of ev: 
was written into the contempora 
and perhaps more enduring record 
labor relations in the United States 

With what appeared startling su 
denness, representatives of the C: 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporation, }: 
est subsidiary of U. S. Steel, 
world’s largest steel-producing uni! 
its own right, entered into négotiati: 
with the Amalgamated Association 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, aflili 
of the Committee for Industrial Org: 
ization. After two short negotiat 
days, an agreement was announce: 

Foremost in its provisions was |! 
the corporation recognized the St 
Workers Organizing Committee of | 
Cc. L. O. as collective bargaining ag: 
for members of the union emplo) 
in the corporation. Bargaining rig): 
were limited to representation 
union members only, and not for | 
entire plant. This was much like | 
recent General Motors agreement, | 
for steel it was a tremendous step. T! 
corporation also pledged itself not 
discriminate against union memb<« 
or restrain employees from joining 

Other provisions included:, mi 


mum wage of $5 a day instead of $4.-'.. 


increasing the hourly wage from 52 
cents to 62% cents; a 40-hour week 
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replace a 48-hour week; and time-and- 
.-half pay for overtime. 

While Carnegie and C. IL. O. were 
negotiating, a stir was in ferment all 
through the giant industry. In a con- 
erted movement, steel company after 
steel company announced the 40-hour 
week and eight-hour day, with a gen- 

al basic minimum wage of $5 a day. 
More than one-third of:the industry’s 
500,000 workers were almost immedi- 
tely affected as National, Bethlehem, 
inland, Republic, Youngstown Sheet 
nd Tube, American Steel and Wire, 

d others joined in the move. 

rhe Carnegie-C. I. O. meetings ap- 
eared sudden, but actually the way 
had been paved by a series of private 





etings as unusual as the negotia- 
tions themselves, These meetings 

ere between Myron C. Taylor, who 

icceeded J. P. Morgan as chairman 
the board of U. S. Steel in 1925 
(PATHFINDER, Nov. 21) and John L. 
Lewis, head of the C. I. O. Out of 
these talks, over a period of months in 
Washington and New York, came di- 
rections for the agreements. 

The first effect of the agreement, if 
it did not eliminate it entirely, at 
least greatly decreased the possibility 

f a general strike in steel. The C. IL. 
., considerably strengthened, was 
eaching deeper into the other com- 
anies for similar contracts as well as 

loving to get these agreements in all 
'. S. Steel subsidiaries, which employ 

total of about 250,000. 

Immediately also, general accept- 

ice of the 40-hour week by steel act- 

| to smash the deadlock which was 
iiding up award of contracts for the 
25,000,000 pounds of steel for Navy 
use, which could not be awarded un- 

‘r terms of the Walsh-Healey Act 
PATHFINDER, Feb. 27, Mar. 6). 

The deadlock over these Navy or- 

rs was given by steel companies as 

ie reason for the shift to the 40- 

ur week, 

Steel was the biggest story in labor 


se Ee ee Se 


but there were other developments in 
the field last week. 

@ The General Electric Company 
agreed to meet with C. LO. repre- 
sentatives for conferences affecting 
60,000 G. E. employees. 

@ Sit-down strikes took place in 
various parts of the country. In Wau- 
kegan, Ill., a barrage of tear gas fired 
by deputy sheriffs and police, ended a 
nine-day strike in the Fansteel Metal- 
lurgical Corporation. Elsewhere there 
were all manner and variety of strikes 
—in one instance a sit-in strike to pre- 
vent other workers from sitting down. 
Assistant Secretary of Labor Edward 
McGrady said, however, that the 
strikes were not unusual and esti- 
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Six Governors Warned Against Further Reductions in WPA Rolls * 


mated that only 45,000 out of 27,864,- 
000 workers in six major industries 
were involved. 

@ In the case of the murdered Nor- 
man Redwood, sandhog union leader, 
(PATHFINDER, Mar. 6), Prosecutor 
John J. Breslin of Bergen County, N. J., 
in a signed statement, directly accused 
Samuel Rosoff, wealthy New York 
subway contractor, and Joseph Fay, 
aspirant for position as “ezar” of 
building trades unions. Redwood, said 
Breslin, was a union leader who 
“could not be influenced, intimidated 
or bribed.” 


WPA, Governors 


At its height, on Feb, 29, 1936, WPA 
employment stood at 3,039,000. By 
last week, the figure had moved down 
to about 2,100,000, with prospects of a 
further progressive reduction to 1,600,- 
000 by June. 

As relief costs began to increase for 
states and localities and as the possi- 
bility loomed of still greater burdens 
if private employment did not keep 
pace with the paring of the WPA 
rolls, Governors of six states met 





* As they conferred in New York: Seated, left to 
right, Governors Horner, Lehman and Hurley; Stand- 
ing, left to right, La Follette, Benson and Quinn. 





at the home of Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman of New York. Present in ad- 
dition to Lehman were Governors El- 
mer Benson of Minnesota, Henry Hor- 
ner of Illinois, Charles F. Hurley of 
Massachusetts, Phillip F. La Follette 
of Wisconsin and Robert E, Quinn of 
Rhode Island. Although they were 
known to be in sympathy with aims of 
the conference, Governor Murphy of 
Michigan and Governor Earle of 
Pennsylvania were unable to attend, 
the former because he was resting in 
Florida, the latter because of hurts 
received in an automobile accident. 

Following their conference the six 
Governors outlined their attitude in a 
telegram to the President. They said 
the cost of relief could not be borne by 
local governments; that the Federal 
government should offer work relief to 
all needy employables; and that WPA 
workers should not be dropped from 
the rolls until they could be absorbed 
in private industry. 

A meeting with the President for 
discussion of these points was asked 
by the Governors. The President 
agreed almost immediately and the 
conferees were preparing to meet at 
the end of the week. 

ee 


Court Fight 


Settling down for a long battle, op- 
ponents of the President’s judiciary 
reform proposals began last week to 
consolidate their position in defense 
of the Supreme Court’s present make- 
up while Roosevelt supporters con- 
tinued to blast away against it. 

The Senate lineup was not believed 
to have shifted much during the week. 
About eighty Senators were almost 
equally divided with the balance of 
power being held by the remaining 
Senators who had not yet committed 
themselves. 

From the President’s activities in 
support of his proposal came one fact 
and one rumor. The fact: that Roose- 
velt had reserved radio time for a 
“fireside chat” the night before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee was to 
open hearings on his proposal to add 
one justice for each one over 70 who 
refused to resign from the bench. The 
rumor: that the President would tour 
the country, much as did President 
Wilson in 1919 seeking aid for the 
League of Nations, to enlist backing 
for the court plan. 

Those hoping for a compromise 
were heartened by two developments: 

(1) The Sumners-McCarran bill, 
providing undiminishable full pay for 
retiring justices, was passed by the 
Senate. The vote was 76 to 4. The 
President promptly signed the meas- 
ure. Some expressed. the belief that 
passage of this measure would be an 
inducement to one or more justices to 
retire with full pay assured them. 

(2) Senator Borah of Idaho intro- 
duced a resolution for a Constitution- 
al amendment which, while not 
thought to have any chance of enlist- 
ing supporters from either side, had a 
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different approach to the matter of 
social legislation. His amendment 
would repeal the 14th Amendment and 
substitute one which would permit 
the States full power to act on prob- 
lems within their boundaries. The 
term “due process of law,” contained 
in the 14th Amendment, would be de- 
fined so that the Federal Courts could 
pass only on the manner in which a 
Federal law is carried out and not on 
the contents of the law. 

Chief broadsides of the opposing 
forces were fired during the week by 
Senators George of Georgia and Cope- 
land of New York, both Democrats, 
who argued against the President’s 
proposal, and by Harry Hopkins, WPA 
administrator, and Governor Philip 
LaFollette of Wisconsin, who argued 
for the plan. 

LaFollette: “The spectacle of men 
blocking the progress of 130,000,000 
people by twisting and distorting the 
plain terms of the Constitution to ac- 
cord with outworn prejudices is a 
situation that needs correction.” At- 
tempts to correct it by amendment, he 
added, would mean years of delay. 

George: Accused the President of 
breaking a Democratic party pledge 
not to seek a “short cut” to judicial 
reform. 

Hopkins: Called for a “common 
sense” attitude on the proposal and 
for “a stop to the killing of laws by 
two or three judges... living in 
cloistered seclusion and thinking in 
terms of a bygone day.” 

Copeland: Declared the plan to be 
“an effort on the part of Congress and 
the President to increase their powers 
without going to the people for it.” 
Quoted from the Bible: “Remove not 
the ancient landmark which _ thy 
fathers have set.” 





Court Action 


Back into the center of things went 
the members of the Supreme Court 
last week for their first Opinion Day 
after a two-week recess. While their 
defenders traded arguments’ with 
those who would replace the six jus- 
tices over 70, the High Bench handed 
down a host of minor decisions and 
one regarded as of major importance. 

On the latter the division was a 
familiar one—five to four. But the 
Administration had cause to be grate- 
ful. Chief Justice Hughes had sided 
with the liberal bloc of Brandeis, 
Stone, Cardozo and Roberts. The re- 
sult was a New Deal victory. 

Two years ago the Court had divid- 
ed the same way in upholding the 1933 
resolution of Congress which prohibit- 
ed the payment of debts in gold. A 
question not brought up at that time 
was whether contracts, which specifi- 
cally called for payment in gold bul- 
lion, could be made and carried out. 

Last week it was ruled that con- 
tracts of this nature were also invali- 
dated. The American Writing Paper 
Company had promised to pay the 
Holyoke Water Power Company a 





definite quantity of gold for rental of 
power but instead had paid in de- 
valued currency. By ruling that the 
paper concern did not have to pay in 
gold, the ban on gold payments was 
not only reaffirmed but the power of 
Congress to control currency was 
made stronger. 


Air Bureau Shake-Up 


For months now, crashing planes, 
taking a toll of 37 lives since Dec. 1, 
1936, have brought their echoes in 
sustained criticism of the Air Com- 
merce Bureau. Chief target of that 
criticism has been Eugene L. Vidal, 
son-in-law of former Senator Thomas 
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Vidal Said He Felt “Very Chipper” 


P. Gore of Oklahoma and bureau di- 
rector for more than three years. 

Last spring, Vidal’s resignation was 
asked for by the Senate Commerce 
Committee headed by Senator Cope- 
land of New York. But Vidal, who is 
a West Point Graduate and former 
officer in the Army Air Corps, declin- 
ed to resign, declaring he did not in- 
tend to be made the “goat” because 
of crashes on commercial lines. The 
committee report said that Vidal was 
an “amiable gentleman” but that he 
lacked “iron, positiveness and determi- 
nation.” It charged the bureau with 
failure to provide adequate safety 
regulations and said there was too 
much division of authority. In addi- 
tion, it charged Assistant Director Rex 
Martin with “interoffice politics.” 

Last week Vidal resigned his post 
as bureau head and Assistant Directors 
J. Carro] Cone and Martin were re- 
lieved of their duties and assigned to 
surwey projects in Europe and South 
America, respectively. To succeed 
Vidal, who plans to enter a commer- 
cial aviation company, Commerce Sec- 
retary Roper named Fred D. Fagg, Jr., 
World war flier, aeronautical legal 
expert and founder of the Air Law 
Institute at Northwestern University. 
Rudolph W. Schroeder, former army 


Re. ss ee 


engineer and test pilot and the by 
reau’s accident inspector, was name: 
as the sole Assistant Director. 

When asked if he had resigned }, 
cause of the increased criticism r: 
sulting from the series of air crashes 
Vidal’s only comment was to declar 
that “you can quote me as saying | 
feel very chipper now. And stres: 
the now.” 

Calling the move to tighten the « 
ganization “a step in the right dir: 
tion,” Senator Copeland declared } 
was sorry to see Vidal leave gove: 
ment service. “The system is wrong, 
he said, “not Vidal. Vidal was chief o/ 
the Air. Commerce Bureau and | 
didn’t have a bit of authority.” 





Bonneville Dam 


The eyes of residents of the Pacific 
Northwest last week were turned 
toward Washington, D. C., where legi 
lative plans were being discussed a 
analyzed for control and administ: 
tion of Bonneville Dam. Bonneville. 
60 miles from Portland, Oregon, is « 
ceeded among New Deal projects on!) 
by the gigantic Grand Coulee Dam. 
further along the Columbia River i: 
the State of Washington. Before th 
year is out, it will be ready to dis 
tribute electric power. 

Under discussion in Congress wer: 
proposals following outlines. of a pla: 
suggested by President Roosevelt i 
transmitting a preliminary report of 
his National Power Policy Committe: 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 6). This com- 
mittee recommended establishment of 
a provisional authority pending or- 
ganization of a permanent authority) 
for all Columbia River projects. Under 
the plan a single administrator woul 
have charge of the dam and the con- 
trol of its electric power, fishways and 
other projects. He would act in con- 
sultation with an advisory board of 
representatives of the Secretary of 
Interior, Secretary of War and the 
Federal Power Commission. 

The committee report, noted as a 
broad hint of national future power 
policy, attracted interest in two im- 
portant respects, both apparently ad- 
vancing the trend toward public con- 
trol of power. First, it went beyond 
the organization of the TVA. authoril\ 
in that it proposed that power 
given to condemn existing privat: 
power-transmission lines and_ sub- 
stations, a thing which TVA cannot 
do. Second, it asked that preference 
in distributing electric energy ): 
given to public and rural co-operative 
interests. Commenting on the plan, 
Secretary Ickes, committee head, as- 
serted that modification was possib!|: 
in future committee proposals. 


AMERICANA 


Bait: A Greene, Me., housewife ha: 
once been told by her grandmother 
that the best way to get rid of rats 
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was to write them a note. A short time 
ago, Building Inspector Eugene Clou- 
tier, inspecting the housewife’s home 
found this note stuffed in a cellar 
rathole: “Mr. Rat: Would you be so 
kind as not to stop here long as I 
haven’t very much but my next door 
neighbor has plenty, so it would make 
you a good home.” She told Cloutier 
the rats had left immediately after she 
had written them. 


* * * 


Perfect Alibi: “Gee,” said six-year- 
old Violet Nussbauner after being hit 
ind slightly injured by an auto in 
Uniontown, Pa., “I’m going to be late 


for school if I don’t hurry.” The 
driver, Janet Steele, looked at the 
child and told her not to worry. She 


was Violet’s teacher. 
~ . * 

Errand: Mrs. Emma Simms of 
Moundsville, W. Va., sent her young 
son, Charles, to the butcher for a 
pound of liver 28 years ago. The other 
day he came home with the liver— 
and a wife. Charles had written his 
mother once during the years, from 


Alaska, saying he hadn’t forgotten 
the errand, 
Night Out: In Oshkosh, Wis., 200 


henpecked husbands” held a banquet. 
Calling themselves the Royal Order of 
the Doghouse, the men dined on dog 
biscuits. The president’s gavel was a 
rolling-pin, the seunding board a fry- 
ng pan. The banquet was to be a 
brief respite from too-tight marital 

But of the 200 diners, four had to 
attend with their wives. 
i @ So 

Gift: On his retirement from the 
post of assistant superintendent of the 
Columbus, O., Street Cleaning De- 
partment, Harry de Vennish received 

gift from fellow employees. The 
gift was a large barrel of trash. How- 
ever, under the refuse was a brand- 
new radio. 

“Special” Delivery: Residents on the 

ite of Henry M. Briggs, Brooklyn 

iil carrier, complained to the Post- 
flice they were not receiving their 
ail. An inspector trailed Briggs and 
saw him throwing a package of 100 
letters into an incinerator. Briggs, a 
postman for 24 years, was arrested. 
\sked why he threw the mail away, 
he said: “My feet hurt me.” 


* . * 


Protest: Thurston, Md., farmers have 
1g complained about the condition 

f the roads there. When L. I. Gregg’s 
1928 car became stuck in a mudhole, 
1 protest was decided on. Neighbors 
ind garage men couldn’t free the auto, 

traffic was held up, so Gregg dyna- 
ted the machine just to show his 
lings, 

Bed-Room: Emil Spaiser of Chicago 
ited his brother,- Otto, arrested. 
il told police that he needed a 

‘irrant to get a night’s sleep. “I 
bunk with my brother,” he said. “Otto 

takes up three-quarters of the bed. I 

nudged him to move over this morning 
ind he gave me a larruping.” 














IN OTHER LANDS 





Italy, Britain, Arms 


Great Britain got the first direct an- 
swer to her vast $7,500,000,000, five- 
year defense rearmament program 
(PATHFINDER, Mar. 6) from an un- 
epected quarter last week. It came 
from Fascist Italy, already armed to 
the teeth and one of two reasons for 
the unprecedented British program. 

At first the colossal English pro- 
gram created amazement in Rome. But 
when the full extent and meaning of 
John Bull’s action was realized, there 
was Italian action. In a near all-night 
session the Grand Fascist Council, 
supreme authority of the Italian state, 
meeting at the call of Premier Benito 
Mussolini, its president, decreed a huge 
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Chamberlain Said Borrowing W ould Be Easy 


arms increase that put the nation on 
a permanent war basis, How much 
the program would cost or how it 
would be financed was not announced. 

Fashioned in a five-point program 
to keep Italy strong, it would extend 
for five years the general commission 
of war supplies and, if necessary, to- 
tally sacrifice the civil state to the mil- 
itary to keep the country on a fighting 
par with the rest of rearming Europe. 
Most important of the five points was 
the “integral militarization. of all ac- 
tive forces between the ages of 18 and 
55, with periodic recalls of mobiliza- 
ble classes.” Military circles inter- 
preted this to mean that every phys- 
ically able man between those ages 
throughout his life will be kept “mil- 
itarily able.” 

Scouting even the “remote possibili- 
ty of armament limitation,” the Coun- 
cil not only decreed a military life for 
every man in the kingdom, but later 
discussed proposed laws to force celi- 
bate Italians to marry, have children 
and produce soldiers. Mussolini, who 
boasted at Milan last fall that Italy 
could put 8,000,000 armed men into 





the field, personally put through the 
far-reaching program. 

This boomerang from her now rap- 
idly expanding arms program struck 
Loftdon just as the nation heard from 
the lips of Sir John Simon, Home Sec- 
retary, the rapid strides being made 
toward providing every Englishman 
with a gas mask. Even a gas-proof 
baby carriage had been made commer- 
cially available. It came also just as 
Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, finished explaining to 
the House of Commons how easy it 
would be to borrow $2,000,000,000 for 
defense purposes this year and ap- 
proximately $1,400,000,000 a year for 
the next four years. He even con- 
trasted the record of Britain and the 
United States in an attempt to show 
that Britain was well able to borrow 
“on a far larger scale.” In view of the 
Italian reply, the larger scale may be- 
come necessary. 

While Chamberlain left it for Sir 
Robert Horne, a former Exchequer, to 
justify the defense program as the only 
possible way of dealing with the Ital- 
ian and German dictators, Commons 
approved the proposal to borrow for 
defense by an overwhelming majority. 

Late last week, on the eve of the pre- 
sentation to Parliament of naval esti- 
mates for the next fiscal year, London 
predicted (1) a fleet of 25 capital ships 
by 1942, with 70 or more cruisers and 
hundreds of smaller craft, and (2) an 
air armada of 5,300 planes by 1939. 


Edward and Wally 


England was further stirred last 
week by reports that Edward, self- 
exiled Duke of Windsor, had set May 
2 for his wedding to Mrs, Wallis Simp- 
son, just five days after her divorce 
becomes final. Such a climax to the 
historic romance, it was feared, would 
overshadow the coronation of the 
Duke’s brother-successor, George VI, 
on May 12. 

In some quarters it was suggested 
that the former King, kn@wing what a 
counter-attraction his whiding to “the 
woman I love” would be, had set the 
date as a bargaining weapon to gain 
the income he desires, and force the 
return to Mrs. Simpson of the jewels 
of Queens Victoria and Alexandra 
which the American woman surren- 
dered several weeks ago. 

Mrs. Simpson gave up the jewels, 
given to her by Edward while he was 
King, at the insistence of the royal 
family. Angered at his family’s “pres- 
sure,” Windsor has insisted upon their 
return to his fiancee or that they be 
paid for in full. He contends they are 
not crown jewels, but personal gifts to 
him from his grandmother and great- 
grandmother. To avoid any “unpleas- 
antness,” the royal family was report- 
ed ready to return the gems, the pres- 
ent value of which is $700,000. 

According to London’s magazine, 








































































The Week, it was this matter of the 
jewels which caused the hurried jour- 
neys to Castle Enzesfeld by members 
of the family and their emissaries. 
Following Princess Mary’s visit 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 20 and 27), Ed- 
ward entertained Sir Walter Monck- 
ton, Attorney General of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, All last week he conferred 
with the Duke of Kent, his youngest 
brother. 

As the two brothers talked, reports 
circulating in Vienna, London and 
Cannes indicated that a final financial 
settlement between Windsor and his 
family was imminent. One report said 
Edward would receive 125,000 pounds 
($625,000) in cash immediately and an 
annuity of 20,000 pounds ($100,000). 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Simpson remained 
in semi-seclusion at the Herman L. 
Rogers villa in Cannes. Her friends 
discussed rumors that Edward’s»wed- 
ding present to her would be a castle 
“somewhere in Europe.” 


Nazis, Church 


Germany’s four years of National 
Socialist rule has been marked by 
growing attempts to orient the church 
to Nazi purposes. Subversion of Chris- 


tianity to a new religious philosophy, 


which seeks to surround Adolf Hitler 
with the aura of divinity as God’s 
revelation to the German people, has 
brought resistance from Protestants 
and Catholics alike. 

Last week, amid rising resentment 
over efforts to subject spiritual life to 
political domination, the Nazi-Church 
fight flared more into the open. Prot- 
estants contemplated the general synod 
election with misgivings and indigna- 
tion because they had just learned 
that there would be no freedom of the 
press in the “campaign.” (The elec- 
tion, permitted by the Hitler govern- 
ment, is to be held April 4). 

In addition, they had this fresh 
action to bring churches of all faiths 
under the Nazi yoke to think about. 
Hans Kerrl, Minister of Church Affairs, 
had appealed to the churches to co- 
operate wholeheartedly in the govern- 
ment’s task finding land for small 
settlers by forthwith sharing their 
real estate with the landless elements 
of the population. 

Arguing that a citizen’s “spiritual 
welfare” would be promoted if he 
were helped to establish a home, the 
Minister declared the churches were 
expected to make the necessary sacri- 
fices, or yield to “compulsory meas- 
ures.” Then he pointed to Nazi party 
statistics issued a few months ago 
showing that 27 per cent of all German 
land or 2,500,000 acres was in the 
hands of the churches, while the re- 
maining 73 per cent was divided among 
4,000,000 farmers and settlers. 

But the government’s drive to make 
the churcnes share part of their lands 
became deadlocked late last week 
when church leaders demanded, as 
their price of cooperation, fulfillment 
of these two conditions: (1) land must 
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The Geisha Prayed to Buddha For Victory and Slept 14 Hours a Day 


be granted to the church inside each 
new settlement for a church and ceme- 
tery under administration of the 
church, and (2) small-farm settlers 
of the future must not be members of 
the neo-heathen movement. 
ES Ee 


Geisha Rojo 


At almost any other time the recall 
from the continent to a near Tokyo 
post of General Kenji Doihara, spear- 
head of Japanese penetration into 
North China, would have been a Far 
Eastern news item to attract more 
than ordinary attention. 

But last week that event, which 
portended a betterment of strained 
Sino-Japanese relations, was eclipsed 
by a crisis of purely domestic nature. 

In the industrial city of Osaka, sec- 
ond largest in Japan, first 80 and then 
300 Geisha (gaysha) went on strike. 
When their employers refused to 
recognize their ancient and honorable 
guild as a medium of collective bar- 
gaining for better hours and wages, 
the girls walked out. 

Garbed in kimonos and sashes of 
bright butterfly hues and carrying 
their cosmetics boxes with them, they 
trudged up a mountain path near the 
city to take up “sit-down” head- 
quarters in the lofty Gyokuzo Bud- 
dhist temple, where priests gave them 
a sympathetic welcome. 

It was no new thing for the Geisha. 
To describe their strike they had a 
word almost as old as the Japanese 
language itself—“‘rojo.” As a prece- 
dent they had the widespread Geisha 
strike of the 1860s, a protest against 
harsh treatment by employers. 

Not harsh but strict treatment is the 
lot of most Geisha. They are turned 
over to keepers of establishments as 
young girls, sometimes only seven 
years old. Generally they are the chil- 
dren of impoverished parents who re- 





ceive from the Geisha manager eno 
money to pay family debts. Obliga- 
tions are transferred to the Geis 
themselves to be worked out in co 
missions. 

Geisha learn to twang samis: 
banjos, how to have their legs while- 
washed to increase their careful!) 
cultivated charm and refinement, ani 
how to dip and revolve through co: 
plicated dance routines. Chief fu: 
tion of any Geisha is to entertain and 
perhaps become the mistress of so 
wealthy business man, who by Jap: 
nese custom is allowed to take his wi/ 
outside the sacred precincts of 1)\ 
home only on rare occasions. 

Last week it was the business n 
of Osaka and not the Geisha who wer 
worried. To the “artistic performa 
persons” they sent gifts of food, ri 
wine and bedding. Their hope \ 
that they would not only bring | 
striking girls back but that they w: 
prevent spread of the “sit-down” |: 
the rest of Osaka’s 2,000 Geisha. 

Unmoved, in the Gyokuzo temple 
Geisha arranged a daily schedu! 
which included 11 o’clock prayers 
Buddha for victory, a 3 o’clock af! 
noon walk, and—dream of every ea 
rising, late-working Geisha—14 h« 
of sleep a day. 

ee 


Spain 

Coldest weather in more than a 
month slowed up fighting in the Mad 
sector last week. In what little co 
bat there was, government defend: 
of the capital seemed to have the bes! 
of it. They strengthened their po 
tions on the north of the city in sh« 
wrecked University City and captu! 
a line of trenches in the Jarama Riv 
sector southeast of the capital, wh« 
the four-week-old Rebel drive to « 
circle the city has so far failed. 

Madrid again heard the whine « 
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crack of Insurgent shells for the first 
time in five weeks. Five persons were 
killed and many wounded when Rebel 
artillery pounded the heart of the 
city. In an address there, Foreign 
Minister Julio Alvarez Del Vayo de- 
clared “the defense of Madrid is the 
defense of Paris and London tomor- 
row.” Asserting “the peace of Europe 
has been broken since July,” when the 
civil war started, he accused Mussolini 
of sending 60,000 Italian troops to 
make war on the Spanish government. 

During the week the Valencia gov- 
ernment pinned hope of cracking 325 
miles of gun-bristling siege lines 
about the capital on the big shoulders 
of blunt, hard-bitten, 59-year-old Gen- 
eral Jose Miaja. His remarkable job 
of directing the Loyalist forces for 
nearly four months in their stand 
against the siege of the capital led to 
his elevation as commander of gov- 
ernment troops on the whole central 
Spanish front. 

Elsewhere in the penisula were these 
scattered developments: 

q In the north, Oviedo, ancient 
cathedral town, was the scene of the 
heaviest fighting of the week. Steady 
government attacks were said to be 
forcing the besieged Insurgents into 
in increasingly compressed area, de- 
spite heavy Loyalist casualties. 

@ On the Andalusian front, govern- 
ment dispatches reported important 
advances. Loyalists were not only 
said to have checked further advances 
of the Insurgent conquerors of Malaga 
and Motril eastward along Spain’s 
southern coast, but to have driven a 
wedge between Insurgent lines south 
and southeast of Granada. 

@ On the Aragon front, where the 
Insurgents have been trying for nearly 
two weeks to break through to the 
sea between Barcelona and Valencia, 
they continued their attack in the 
Portal Rubio region. 

Following out the terms of the 
hands-off-Spain” policy adopted by 
he 27 member nations of the London 
Neutrality Committee (PATHFINDER, 
feb, 27) four naval powers—Britain, 
France, Germany and Italy—last week 
began the patrol of Spanish waters. 

In a surprise move, after a “face- 
saving” victory in the neutrality com- 

ittee, Russia withdrew from the In- 
ternational blockade, and Portugal did 
the same. France and England were 
assigned their previously allotted 

ast patrol sections. While still 
hoping for the success of the commit- 
tee’s arms-and-men embargo, England 
hinted about proposals to halt the 
Spanish civil war. 





Ethiopian Crush 


‘Duce, your orders, as always, have 
been carried out and I am proud to be 
‘ble to place in your hands this clear 
ind total victory .. .” 

With those words Marshal Rodolfo 
Graziani, viceroy of Ethiopia, began 
his report to Premier Mussolini last 
week, following the defeat, capture and 





OTHER LANDS 


execution of Ras Desta Demtu, ex- 
Emperor Haile Selassie’s son-in-law 
and last Ethiopian Ras (prince) to 
raise the flag of revolt against Italy. 
Execution of Ras Desta came within 
a week of the bomb-throwing which 
wounded the Viceroy and others 
(PATHFINDER, March 6). 

Meanwhile, the Ethiopian purge con- 
tinued at Addis Ababa. Hundreds of 
cringing natives were “liquidated” by 
Black Shirt firing squads in the grim 
sequel to the attempted plot. Angered 
by unfavorable comment in the world 
press about these strong measures 
Italy refused to make public the actual 
number of natives shot. The “meas- 
ures of colonial policing,” she bluntly 
Stated, was “nobody’s business but 
her own.” 

A sidelight on the whole Ethiopian 


, 
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Executed: Ras Desta Demtu 


affair was reported from Rome dur- 
ing the week. Aged, wizened Marshal 
Emilio de Bono, 71, who commanded 
the Italian troops in the first stages 
of the war, challenged young Alessan- 
dro Lessona, 46, Minister of Colonies, 
to a duel. De Bono claimed Lessona 
had suppressed an article by him at- 
tacking the Minister for failure to eo- 
operate properly during the war. Since 
a duel between men of such impor- 
tance would have far-reaching conse- 
quences, Mussolini intervened, sug- 
gesting instead a court of honor which 
decided there was not sufficient 
grounds for a duel. 

Still another angle of the Ethiopian 
affair troubled Rome and London last 
week. The British government, main- 
taining correct diplomatic form, in- 
vited exiled Emperor Selassie to send 
a representative to the approaching 
coronation of King George VI. The 
Negus had accepted and named his 
son-in-law, Ras Desta Demtu. That 
added insult to injury and made II 
Duce’s blood boil. Indignation ran 
high in Rome because Selassie’s invi- 
tation denoted that Britain did not yet 
recognize King Victor Emmanuel’s 
sovereignty over Ethiopia. 

Latest reports said the House of 


Savoy was still undecided whether to 
consent to be represented at London 
in May. Even the slaying of Ras 
Desta did not appease the Italians, for 
upon receiving word of his son-in- 
law’s death the Negus named his eldest 
son, Crown Prince Asfaou Wassan, 
now living in Jerusalem, to represent 
him at the coronation ceremonies. 





Argentine Kidnaping 

In March, 1932, the United States 
was Shaken out of its indifference to- 
ward crime and gangdom by the kid- 
naping of baby Charles A. Lindbergh, 
Jr. Last fortnight, five years after- 
ward almost to the very day, Argen- 
tine had its counterpart of the Lind- 
bergh case. 

Two-year-old, blue-eyed Eugenio 
Pereyra Iraola disappeared from the 
garden of the family estate, Las Sor- 
presas, near the summer resort of Mar 
del Plata, 250 miles south of Buenos 
Aires. Eugenio’s disappearance caus- 
ed a sensation because he was a mem- 
ber of one of the most prominent 
families in the land. The seventh 
child of the multi-millionaire cattle 
baron and sportsman, Simon Pereyra 
Iraola, he was grandson of powerful 
Conservative Senator Antonio Santa 
Marina, and grand-nephew of Carlos 
Noel, president of the Argentine Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

Provincial and federal officers spread 
a vast dragnet over the countryside 
in the most intense man-hunt in the 
nation’s history. The only clue they 
had to work on was the word of the 
baby’s five-year-old brother, Miguel, 
who hysterically told of a bearded 
stranger picking up the child in the 
garden. Then on the third day of the 
man-hunt the case reached its tragic 
climax. Baby Eugenio was found, and 
like the Lindbergh baby, he had been 
killed. Stripped of his clothes, wound- 
ed and strangled to death, his naked 
body had been left in the slime of a 
pig pen on the edge of his parents’ 
estate, more than a mile from the 
house. 

Last week little Eugenio was buried 
in Recoleta Cemetery in Buenos Aires 
with weeping parents and relatives 
looking on, while at Mar del Plata 
police centered their investigation in 
a hobo, Jose Ganceda, their chief sus- 
pect. Once a worker on the great 
estate, Gancedo disappeared at the 
time of the kidnaping and when ap- 
prehended had his customary beard 
shaved off. After five days of ques- 
tioning the dull-eyed hobo confessed, 
writing an end to the sad story. 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Master’s Voice: Bob, a blue cattle 
dog of Sydney, Australia, will not go 
to sleep until he hears the voice of 
John Wright, his much-traveled mas- 
ter. On every night that he is away, 
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Wright calls his home, a member of 
the household holds the receiver to 
Bob’s ear while his master speaks, and 
then the dog trots happily off to his 
kennel for the night. 

Titan: Chinese detectives who at- 
tempted to raid the home of a Japa- 
nese narcotics dealer were severely 
trounced by the merchant’s one-man 
Chinese bodyguard, eight feet tall. Re- 
inforcements eventually overcame 
both the Japanese and the giant. The 
latter was tied with ropes, because 
there were no handcuffs big enough to 
fit him, and he had to walk to jail be- 
cause he wouldn’t fit inside the patrol 
wagon. 

Pickets: Envious small boys asked 
if they could carry the signs borne by 
weary picketers walking back and 
forth on a Chatham, Ont., sidewalk. 
They got the signs, but their parade 
stopped when their parents saw their 
complaint: “We want food.” 


*. * * 


Plague: When hordes of birds de- 
scended on fields infested with cater- 
pillars, it looked like the troubles of 
Campertown, Australia, farmers were 
over. But soon afterward fields were 
littered again, this time with birds 
that had died of indigestion from their 
caterpillar feast. 


* . * 


Wrong: A teacher in a classroom 
of Sofia, Bulgaria, asked a pupil in her 
geography class the name of the big- 
gest river in the United States. The 
answer came promptly: “Mississimp- 
son.” 

Shortage: Armaments accumula- 
tions by the government have made 
metal so scarce in Japan that former 
ragpickers have deserted their profes- 
sion and are now making a pretty 
profit by selling stolen doorknobs, ash- 
cans, pumps and water faucets. 

Privacy: Neighbors of a Glasgow 
Scot complained that his quarrels 
with his wife were keeping them 
awake, and finally sent for the police 
to establish quiet. Without further 
ado, the Scot bought up the houses on 
either side of his for $125,000 and let 
them stand empty so that he could 
quarrel with his wife without disturb- 
ing anybody. 

Tie-up: Death of what was reputed 
to be the world’s largest horse block- 
ed traffic on a street of Falkirk, Scot- 
land, for four hours. Six and a half 
feet tall, the 11-year-old animal col- 
lapsed between the shafts of a cart 
and was twice hauled to his feet with 
block and tackle, but finally had to be 
shot and dragged away. 


. * 


Says They: Investigating the use of 
the American colloquialism “Sez you” 
in a recent case, the Hon. Justice Sir 
Charles Clauson of London was in- 
formed by an attorney: “It means, I 
am told by some people, ‘I repudiate 
it.’ Other people, I believe, say it 
means ‘Yes.’” 
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Hormones and Sex 


- In Tokyo last week, Japanese sci- 
entists and poultry merchants were 
equally excited by a report from the 
agricultural school at Setomachi in 
Okayama prefecture. 

The report was made by Professor 
Kiyozumi Ninomiya. It caused excite- 
ment because it not only seemed to 
cast new light on hormones but be- 
cause it also promised to have an ef- 
fect on the egg and ‘chicken market. 

What the professor reported was 
this: He had developed a method by 
which he could guarantee to produce 
a female chicken from any hen’s egg. 
The method consisted simply of in- 
jecting a female hormone into an egg. 
Each egg so treated, he said, would 
be certain to yield a female chicken. 

To scientists this was a highly in- 
teresting development because it offer- 
ed a striking example of how closely 
sex is associated with hormones. 
Hormones, potent substances produc- 
ed in the glands of internal secretion, 
have within recent years become a 
subject of intensified research and 
experiment. 

In this country, numerous hormonal 
tests are being conducted in widely 
separated laboratories. Among the 
more recent and more important of 
these is the work of Dr. Emil Witschi, 
embryologist at Iowa State University. 
His experimentation has yielded con- 
siderable data explaining the close 
biological relationship between sex 
manifestations and hormones, By in- 
jecting these powerful substances into 
both male and female birds, he has, for 
example, controlled the growth and 
development of reproductive organs. 
Besides that, he has been able to trans- 
form plumage patterns and bill hues. 

Male and .female sex hormones, dif- 
fering little from each other, can be 
produced artificially by biological 
chemists. When more is known about 
them, more will be known about men 
and women, and science will be in a 
better position to use them in improv- 
ing both mental and physical health. 

io 


June Eclipse 


At noon on June 8, far out in the 
Pacific, 1,500 miles from any land, the 
moon will completely- cover the sun 
for a maximum duration of 7 minutes 
and 4 seconds. Extending 5,000 miles 
across the ocean, it will be the longest 
eclipse visible from the earth in the 
past 1,200 years. 

In all the Pacific area, there are 
only two tiny atolls from which. this 
eclipse may be satisfactorily observed. 
These are located in the Phoenix Is- 
lands, just south of the Equator, 
about 1,800 miles southwest of the 
Hawaiis and 3,000 miles northeast of 
Australia. Only other observation 
points, none of which would be satis- 
factory, are in South America along 








the mainland of Peru. 

In preparation for it, the Natio: 
Geographic Society and the Unit: 
States Navy were cooperating ls 
week in plans to organize one of t! 
largest and most completely-equip). 
expeditions ever sent out to obse: 
a total solar eclipse. Well in advan 


of June 8, a party of scientists wi)! 


establish itself on one of the tv 
Phoenix Island atolls. At that poin 
the totality of the eclipse will | 
about 4 minutes and 8 seconds. 


"Pulse of Insanity” 


One of the most common forms 
insanity is dementia praecox. Kno 
also as schizophrenia, it frequently . 
curs late in adolescence or early 
adult life. Its varying symptoms ; 
clude disintegration of personali| 
loss of interest in people, inability 
take part in social or business affai 
incoherence of thought, silly or ¢ 
pressed behavior, mental delusio: 
and periods of deep stupor. 

Because it has driven great numb 
to insane asylums, the disease has lo: 
been a subject of close study. | 
treating it, neurologists and pyschi 
trists have resorted to numerous d 
vices—one of them being the injecti: 
of insulin to produce “sugar shoc! 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 10). Long lac 
ing in all treatment techniques, ho. 
ever, has been an accurate way | 
foretelling the approach or reappea 
ance of this type of insanity in p 
tients under observation. 

Under the circumstances, it w 
therefore news of great interest in t! 
scientific world last week when : 
ports indicated that a way had at la 
been found to foresee the approach 
dementia praecox. The discovery, hai 
ed as the first consistently successf 
insanity indicator in medical histo: 
was reported from Clark Universit) 
Worcester, Mass, Called a “pulse 
insanity,” it was based on the findin: 
of Hudson Hoagland, physiology pr 
fessor, and Dr. Morton A. Rubin, h 
research associate. 

«In normal persons, electrical way: 
flow from the brain at the rate of abo: 
10 a second, each wave ranging fro 
20 to 50 millionths of a volt. As e 
plained by the Clark University scie 
tists, these waves are of longer dur 
tion and higher voltage in insane pe! 





sons, They proved this by measurin- 


the electrical brain waves of mo! 
than a score of dementia praecox p 
tients. The measuring was done ! 
picking up the “pulse of insanit) 


—_— > —___—_ 
INVENTS NEW-TYPE OIL BURNER 


A new-type low-priced oil burner whic 
slips into any stove, range or furnac 
burns cheap oil a new way, quick heat : 
turn of valve, no ashes or dirt. Rea 
spécial offer, page 15, and write toda 
to United Factories, C-750 Factory Bldg 
Kansas City, Mo.—Adv. 
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through fine wires pasted to the scalps 
of those tested. In each case, they 
found excess voltages sweeping across 
the brain from various areas. This 
excess electricity, they said, was a 
ign of mental disequilibrium. 

Carrying their tests further, the 
Clark scientists measured the “pulse” 
/f patients who showed improvement 
fter receiving insulin injections. In 
il such cases, the electrical “pulse” 
lecreased in proportion to the im- 
provement. Most significant finding 
f all, however, was that the “pulse” 
eappeared in its intense form some 

me before patients actually relapsed 

to insanity again. This was taken 

» mean that the way had definitely 
een found to make it eventually pos- 
sible for doctors to foresee mental 

lapses far enough in advance to 
revent them. 

Another point brought out by the 

ark experimenters was that normal 
versons, While asleep, often have an 

‘tra electrical pulse and that the 
lreams of such persons are similar to 
he illusions of wide-awake madmen. 

an ae 
Aging Population 

The population of the United States 

slowly but surely growing older. 

This fact has just been brought out 

the latest report of the Census Bu- 

iu in Washington. The report, cov- 

ring census statistics up to 1936, 
hows that the median age of Amer- 
cans was 27.6 in 1935, compared with 
26.4 in 1930, 25.2 in 1920, and 18.8 in 

850. Mathematically, when median 
fe increases, it means that the popu- 
tion is aging. 

Other new census figures include 

ese facts: 

|) In 1935, 61.5 per cent of the na- 

n’s population was 21 years of 
fe or older, as compared with 59.4 
er cent in 1930 and 57.6 per cent in 
1920. 

2) The number of persons 70 years 
f age or over has been increasing 
t a rate about twice as fast as that 

the total population. 

3) In 1935, out of an aggregate 
pulation of 127,341,300, there were 
4,161,000 males and 63,180,300 females. 

ee 


Briefs 


q The organic chemicals depart- 
ient of the Eastman Kodak Company 
in Rochester, N, Y., has just announc- 
ed that it has begun manufacturing a 
synthetic skunk odor, scientifically 
known as butyl mercaptan. The odor, 
he same as that of a skunk, will be 
sed in coal mines as a warning in 
ase of underground fire. It is ex- 
ected to be more effective than a 
arning noise because noise seldom 
in be heard above the clatter of 
ining operations. 
@ A large, intricate machine has 
een developed at the University of 
‘hicago to help attain accuracy previ- 
isly unavailable in certain fields of 
ience. By turning continuously for 
8 days and nights, the machine can 
‘ace 270,000 parallel lines on a one- 
nch piece of metal. 











RELIGION and SOCIETY 
worth about $150,000. Then, after a 


The Aga Khan number of fine speeches all around, 

At Nairobi in Kenya Colony, East he returned the gift, specifying that it 
Africa, His Highness the Aga Khan be used for social improvement. 

III last week sat down to be weighed After 50 years of rule, His Highness 
and balanced with a bar of gold. The actually is too fabulously rich for gifts. 
act signalized the climax of his golden When he receives them at such places 
jubilee visit as spiritual head of at as Nairobi, he usually gives them back 
least 10,000,000 members of the Is- after acknowledging them as a signifi- 
mailia Moslem sect. cant tribute. To his followers scatter- 

Because he weighed in the neighbor- ed in distant parts of the world, the 
ceremony merely symbolizes their be- 
lief that he is literally worth his 
weight in gold. To these same fol- 
lowers, even the water he bathes in 
is precious enough to be bought for a 
high price. 

The Aga Khan is held in such high 
esteem because he is believed to be a 
direct descendant of the Prophet Ma- 
homet—in direct line from Ali, by 
Fatima, the prophet’s daughter. The 
present Aga (known also as the Sultan 
Mahommed Shah) is the grandson of 
the first Aga who died in 1881. Born 
in 1877, he became the spiritual father 
of the Ismailias in 1885, cooperating 
closely with the British government in 
India and elsewhere. Educated chief- 
ly in European schools, he has the 
Occidental outlook. Although his fol- 
lowers regard him as next to a god, he 
has an earthy love for horse racing 
and the gaming tables. He frequently 
attends classic turf events in England 
where his stable of horses is valued 
at $5,000,000, 








Pictures Inc. Quaker Plan 


The Aga Sat Down to be Weighed As the depression began to bite deep- 


er into the country in 1931, several 
hood of 220 pounds, his followers, ad-. religious and social agencies under- 
hering to an ancient, half-religious took their own projects in an effort to 
custom, gave him the balancing gold relieve distress. A typical program 


CIWS 


The sure clue to a good 
shave is a package of 
Star Blades. Made since 1880 
by the inventors of the origi- 
nal safety razor, Star Single- 
edge Blades are famous for 
their sharp, long-lasting 
edges! 4 for 10c every- 
where. Their keenness 
never varies. Star Blade 
Division, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FIT GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 
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was that started by the Quakers when 
they volunteered to feed 40,000 miners’ 
children in the coal areas. 

Today, although the depression is 
generally regarded as a thing of the 
past, the problem of relief continues 
to loom large and private organiza- 
tions still lend their assistance. In 
this respect, the Quakers have again 
stepped forward with an undertaking 
of their own. 

The undertaking, launched on an 
experimental scale last week, involves 
a plan much greater in extent than the 
child-feeding project of a few years 
ago. As announced through the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, it is 
based on an estimate that 200,000 soft 
coal miners never again will find 
jobs. To meet this situation, the 
Quakers propose to rehabilitate and 
resettle them through subsistence 
farming, education in new trade skills 
and introduction of new industries. 

To test the proposal, the Quakers 
have purchased a 200-acre tract about 
a mile west of Republic, Pa. The ex- 
periment will involve the establish- 
ment of 50 coal miners’ families on 
this tract. Each family will receive 
an acre on which to build a house. In 
addition, tools, livestock and seed will 
be provided. If the experiment is suc- 
cessful, it will be carried out on a 
large scale. 

The plan has been endorsed by pri- 
vate industry, organized labor, gov- 
ernment officials and other groups. It 
has been started by the Quakers 
through funds donated by leaders in 
the coal and steel industries. 


Mrs. Brady’s Gift 


One of America’s most prominent 
Catholic women is Mrs. Nicholas 
Brady. Rich, active and devout, she 
has contributed to many charities and 
has played a leading part in numerous 
non-sectarian projects. 

Founder of the Carroll Club for 
Catholic Girls in New York and suc- 
cessor to Mrs. Herbert Hoover as 
board chairman of the Girl Scouts of 
America, she has been especially ac- 
tive in church work. Her latest con- 
tribution in the religious field became 
known last week with the announce- 
ment that she would give her Long 
Island estate to the Jesuits. 

The estate, located at Manhasset, is 
one of Long Island’s most beautiful 
showplaces. Its main building, a Goth- 
ic structure four stories high, consists 
of 87 roomsand has housed such guests 
as Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of 
State, and the former Queen of Spain. 
Its hall walls are of hand-carved pan- 
els and are hung with costly tapes- 
tries. When the property is finally 
transferred to the Society of Jesus, it 
will be used as a house of studies for 
young men seeking to be priests. 

Mrs. Brady, mistress of $50,000,000 
left to her in 1930 on the death of her 
husband, a utility magnate, maintains 
two other residences—one in Manhat- 
tan and the other outside Rome. She 
will be married in the spring to Wil- 
liam J. B. Macaulay, Irish Free State 
Minister to the Vatican. 











WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Blue Eagle’s Last 


“If you want to be driven crazy, try 
putting the final touches on an ex- 
tensive report like this. Why, I haven’t 
even had time to look for another job.” 

The scene was room 3043 of Wash- 
ington’s giant Department of Com- 
merce building. The speaker was Miss 
Diana Rogovin. Since the first week 
in February she had been keeping a 
lone death-watch on the once great 
National Recovery Administration. 

Sole survivor of a huge staff which 
once had on its Washington rolls the 
names of some 5,300 persons, Miss 


om Ps ‘ae 


Pictures Inc. 


Miss Rogovin: “We'll Bow Out Together” 





Rogovin last week prepared to cash 
her final pay check and bring the 
NRA to its end. 

Young but prematurely gray, she 
joined the NRA in September, 1933, 
slightly more than two months after 
General Hugh Johnson began the task 
of organization. A native of Jersey 
City, N. J., for six years she had 
served as secretary to a_ theatrical 
booking agency in New York, then as 
an office manager in Asheville, N. C. 

When she came to Washington, she 
was made secretary and assistant to 
H. O. King, who later became division 
administrator. She helped draft the 
copper industry code for the NRA. 

Recognized because of her capable 
work in this duty, she was made sec- 
retary to W. Averell Harriman, rail- 
road magnate and administrative offi- 
cer of the agency. 

On May 27, 1935, the U. S. Supreme 
Court unanimously declared the NRA 
unconstitutional. Blue Eagle person- 
nel was slashed, but some of the NRA 
bureau lingered on. For mop-up work, 
Miss Rogovin went to the Division of 
Review as assistant to the director. 

Keen-eyed and soft-spoken, she was 
assigned last March to assist a joint 


body entrusted with the task of mak 
ing a final study of the whole NRA 
and its effects on life and business. 

While members of the Division o{ 
Industrial Economics and the Con 
mittee of Industrial Analysis wer, 
making their combined study, th: 
ranks of NRA employees continued ¢ 
be thinned out. Finally Miss Rogovi 
alone was left. 

Last week the Committee submitte:! 
its final report to the President (s: 
page 4). Miss Rogovin, still on th 
payroll, would make no guesses abou! 
why she should have been selected | 
remain after all other NRA employe: 
had been discharged. 

“Distinction?” she asked. “Is it 
distinction to be driven crazy?” 

But her feelings for the battered 
Blue Eagle were still tender. Sh. 
smiled: “We’ll bow out together. Bu! 
I hope the Government decides it needs 
both of us again.” 


First Lady’ Story 


“TI have said ten dozen times that th: 
time has not yet arrived for a woman 
President.” 

Many stories have made the rounds 
about the fast-traveling, omnipresent 
ever-active First Lady of the Land— 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. In re 
sponse to all the lampoons, caricatures 
and anecdotes about her, she has 
merely laughed, and the stories hav: 
continued to be told—even to one r« 
lating that Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
on his lonely, six-month vigil at the 
South Pole always had an extra chair 
at the table “just in case Mrs. Roose- 
velt should drop in.” 

But last week, Mrs. Roosevelt threw 
up her hands and branded as “ridicu- 
lous” a rumor, originating no one knew 
where, that Postmaster General Far- 
ley had started a campaign to hav 
her succeed her husband as President 
She said: “I would like to say right 
now that it would be the most idiotic 
thing ever ... while we have some 
able women, I do not believe any of 
them is yet in a position to rally suf 
ficient backing to be a success in tha! 
office.” 

That was one story, quickly and 
completely scotched by Mrs. Roose 
velt, but another had many tongues 
wagging. This one was told by Mrs 
Roosevelt herself in the form of an 
autobiography dealing with events in 
her life up until the Madison Squar: 
convention of 1924. Entitled “This Is 
My Story,” the autobiography began 
serially in the Ladies Home Journal. 

Reason for the wagging tongues was 
the characteristically frank and sin 
cere nature of the revelations. For ex 
ample: 

“My father, charming, good-looking, 
loved by all who came in contact with 
him... had a physical weakness 
which he himself probably never un- 
derstood ... Whether it was some 
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weakness from his early years... 
whether it was the pain he endured, 
| do not know ... He began, how- 
ever, to drink, and for my mother and 
his brother, Theodore, and his sisters 
began the period of harrowing anxiety 
which was to last until his death 
in 1894.” 

Of her mother, Mrs. Roosevelt 
wrote: “She was one of the most beau- 
tiful women I have ever seen” who 
was “always troubled by my lack of 
beauty, and I knew it, as a child senses 
those things. She tried very hard to 
bring me up so well that my manners 
would in some way compensate for 
mv looks ... If a visitor was there, 
she might turn and say, ‘She is such 
4 funny child, so old-fashioned that we 
always call her Granny.’ I wanted to 
sink through the floor in shame .. .” 

Mrs. Roosevelt said she had shown 
the manuscript to the President and 
that he had not changed a word of it. 
Asked if the President were “proud of 
you?” she replied smilingly, “I didn’t 
ask him.” 

With the book written, she confessed 
there were two things she would still 
like to do, “write a novel and a play.” 
But before getting around to these, 
Mrs. Roosevelt was to continue with 
her other work. 

At the end of the week she was 
ready to be off on her travels again, 
this time on a lecture tour which 
would take her to six States—Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and Arkansas. 

pa AE 


Men Say 


G John Golden, Broadway producer 
and playwright: “There will never be 
any really great women writers in the 
theater because women do not know 

much as men... They have no 
reason to—it is enough that they are 
women,” 

@ Georges Schreiber, internation- 
ally known portrait artist: “Great men 
and ordinary every-day nales are fret- 
ful about their features. The women 
who have sat for their portraits have 
been’ the acme of modesty.” 

@ Marion Sayle Taylor, radio’s 
Voice of Experience, who employs 30 
men secretaries to take care of his 
mail: “Women are too emotional.” 


HOUSEHOLD 


Biscuits 


The standard recipe for four ‘dif- 
ferent types of biscuits calls for three 
cups of sifted flour, four teaspoons 
of baking powder, one teaspoon salt, 

x tablespoons fat, and one cup of 

ilk, or enough to make a soft dough. 

The four different types of biscuits 

iade from this same dough are: 
(1) tender, crisp biscuits, uneven in 
hape; (2) even, crusty, flat biscuits; 

}) tall, light, flaky, tender biscuits, 
ind (4) tough, flat, close-grained bis- 
uits—all baked in an oven register- 
ng 450 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Character of the biscuits is deter- 








mined largely by how much the cook 
kneads the dough. The least possible 
handling—just enough sstirring to 
moisten the ingredients before drop- 
ping them on a baking sheet—pro- 
duces the first type. The same dough 
spread on a board, cut and baked, 
produces the second type. Dough 
which receives 15 to 18 strokes of 
kneading produces number three. But 
too much kneading‘produces number 
four. In other words, strong-arm meth- 
ods have no place in baking-powder- 
biscuit making. 

These are some of the findings by 
the Bureau of Home Economics in re- 
cent studies on making quick breads. 
Besides definitely showing that bis- 
cuits made with the same ingredients 
and baked in the same oven may vary 
widely if the dough has different 
handling, the studies also showed that 
the less flour added to the dough on the 
rolling or kneading board, the better. 
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Cloth Widths 


When is a yard not a yard? Ac- 
cording to scientific tests just made by 
two home economists it is when the 
home dressmaker buys a yard of 
cotton cloth. 

These testers were Miss T. M. 
Schaenzer and Miss Rose A. Hardy. In 
a report to The Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics they told of buying 37 differ- 
ent kinds of dress-goods. From these 
samples purchased at random from 
dress-goods counters they found that: 
(1) material sold as 36 inches wide 
may vary from 35 to 36 inches; (2) 
40-inch material varies from 39 to 40 
inches; (3) a high thread count to the 
inch does not mean that a fabric has 
great strength against breaking stress- 
es; and (4) there was little relation 
between shrinkage and price in the 
37 samples. 

Because simple home tests no longer 
tell the housewife the qualities of the 
fabric she buys, the experimenters 
recommended that manufacturers fur- 
nish the following informations on 
labels: (1) a definite and accurate 
statement as to color fastness to light 
and laundering; (2) breaking strength; 
(3) minimum width, and (4) percent- 
age of sizing and shrinkage. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Current signs say “wet paint!” 
Fresh paint can be removed from 
clothes with gasoline, if applied be- 
fore the paint gets dry. 

@ Chocolate is easy to burn, and 
for that reason should never be melt- 
ed directly over a fire. Melt it in the 
oven or over a pan of hot water. 

@ If salt in the shaker becomes 
damp, put the shaker on the radiator 
or in the oven until the,salt dries. 

@ Much of the work of polishing 
table silver can be saved if the silver 
is placed in hot soapsuds immediately 
after being used and dried with a soft 
clean cloth. 

g@ A row of machine-sewing around 
button holes in knit underwear pre- 
vents stretching and makes them last 
longer. 








This New Sea- 


Plant lodine! 


Thousands of Thin, 
Sickly, Tired-Out 
Folks Report he = 
Kelpgmalit, Lx 
New Mineral . 
Concentrate, 
Adds Extra 
Pounds, New 
Strength and En- 
ergy the First Week! 


If you are weak, skinny and 
rundown—if you go around 
always tired, nervous, irritable, 
easily upset, the chances are your 
blood is thin, pale and watery and 
probably lacks the nourishment nec- 
essary to build up your strength, 
endurance and the solid pounds 
you need to feel right. Science has 
at last got right down to what is 
frequently the real trouble with 
these conditions and explains a 
new quick way which has brought 
relief to thousands. 

The average person usually eate 
enough of the right kind of food 
to sustain the y. Prequently the 
real trouble is assimilation—the 
body’s process of converting digest- 
ed food into firm fom, BOD and ener- 
gy. Tiny hidden glands control this 
body building process—glands which 
require a regular ration of iodine (not 
the ordinary, chemical iodine, which 
may prove toxic, but the iodine that is 
found in tiny quantities in spinach, let- 
tuce, etc.) One of the simplest and quick- 
est ways to get an adequate supply of 
this precious needed substance is Kelpa- 
malt—the astonishing new mineral con- 
centrate from the sea. In addition to 
iodine, Kelpamalt contributes to the sup- 
ply of other vital minerals necessary to 
aid digestion, building of sound tissue. 
good blood and proper elimination. By thus 
aiding digestion and assimilation you are 
able toget moregood outof the food you eat. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS OR NO COST 


Try Seedol Kelpamalt for one week. See if, like 
thousands of others, you don’t feel better, sleep Posed by 
better, eat better, and add at least 8 to6 husky essionad 
new pounds the first week. If you don’t, the odet 
trialis free. It costs you nothing! Your own Doctor will 
approve this way. 100 Jumbo size Seedol Kelpamalt Tablets 
—four to five times the size of ordinary tablets—cost but a 
few cents aday touse. Get Seedol Kelpamalt today. Seedol 
Kelpamalt is sold at all good drug stores. If your dealer 
has not yet received his supply,send $1.00 for special intro- 
ductory size bottle of 65 tablets to the address below. 


SEEDOL 
Kelpamalt Za 
SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


Write today for fascinating instroctive page book on How te 
Add Weight Quickly. Build new Strength, Energy and Endurance, 
Minera) contents ef Food and their effects on the human body. New 
facts aboot NATURAL IODINE. Standard weight and measurement 
charts. Daily menus for ht building. Absolutely free. No ob! 
gation. KELPAMALT OO., t. 1156, 27-83 West 20th St., N.Y. 


—the thinking mind? 
You begin to LIVE when you 
learn to heed this inner mind, 
awakening your natural thought 







forces. For centuries the Rosicrucians have col- 
lected and guarded basic facts on successful 
living; truths which guide one’s path through 
life. For free booklet, explaining how _to_ac- 
quire this knowledge, write Scribe: T.N. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS, AMORC, San Jose, Cal. 
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Peace in Steel 


The stock markets reacted by going 
up. 

Official circles in Europe privately 
voiced relief and pleasure. 

Almost everywhere the development 
was hailed as a significant advance in 
industrial statesmanship. 

World-wide in its implications, the 
development that caused so much sat- 
isfaction last week was the agreement 
reached between John L. Lewis’s C. I. 
O. and operators in the nation’s giant 
steel industry. It meant, first and 
foremost, that the immediate prospect 
of a crippling strike had-been elimi- 
nated and that peace, to all intents and 
purposes, had been assured. 

In many respects, this understand- 
ing between a militant labor group 
and an equally militant employer 
group came as a distinct surprise. As 
recently as last December, the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization was 
staging an active drive among steel 
workers in preparation for what seem- 
ed to be an inevitable strike this 
spring. At the same time, too, the 
steel operators appeared fixed in their 
determination to yield no ground. 
Their attitude was expressed in full- 
page advertisements in 375 of the na- 
tion’s newspapers—the C. I. O. was a 
“trouble-making” agency, they said, 
and they would fight it to the finish. 

Within recent weeks, however, 
somewhere, somehow, a spirit of con- 
ciliation descended on both sides. In 
a series of “man-to-man” talks be- 
tween Lewis and Myron C. Taylor, 
chairman of the board of U. S. Steel, 
the way was paved to peace. Steel 
operators first agreed to recognize the 
C. I. O.’s Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee as the collective bargain- 
ing agent for members of the union 
and then increased wages and short- 
ened working hours. In so doing, 
they at once averted a dangerous strike 
and broke away from their old tradi- 
tional stand against union recognition. 

To appreciate the importance of the 
steel industry’s present attitude, it is 
necessary only to remember that in all 
its turbulent past it had been histori- 
cally opposed to unionism. Now, ap- 
parently, that policy has been altered, 
and because it has been altered, steel 
operators may well be credited with 
taking a long step forward in their 
relationship with steel workers. 

The heartening feature of the steel 
agreement is that it has almost cer- 
tainly dissipated the possibility of 
industrial warfare. If it had not been 
realized, there would have been, in all 
likelihood, a grave strike this spring. 
That strike would have affected 500,000 
steel workers; it would have seriously 
injured business in general; and it 
would have served to put a measur- 
able crimp in recovery throughout the 
world, As a great basic industry, steel 


influences economic conditions not 
only in this country but also in coun- 
tries abroad. It is not at all surprising, 
therefore, that European capitals were 
relieved to hear that no strife would 
rock the field. 
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On the Record 


“Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Record the remarks made 
by Swazey P. Doe, well-known Tank- 
ville station agent at the annual ban- 
quet of the Tankville Chamber of Com- 
merce on the subject of international 
trade treaties. 

“There being no objection, the ar- 
ticle was ordered to be printed in the 
Record as follows .. .” 

The Record referred‘o is, of course, 
the Congressional Record, and it is 
like no other publication. In no other 
journal would Mr. Doe be so honored 
without some objection, but on the 
Record there never is any objection. 
Sometimes it is a newspaper article 
that has caught the fancy of a Con- 
gressman, sometimes a well-turned re- 
mark that he did not think of in the 
midst of debate but that he wished 
he had said—or again, it may be a 
speech made at the cornerstone-laying 
of a bank in his home district. The 
Record is open to him for pages on end. 

There is one hardy soul in Con- 
gress, however, who has dared to sug- 
gest that this practice could well be 
done away with. He is Representative 
Hobbs of Alabama. Mr. Hobbs, whose 
idea has won very few followers, sug- 
gests that there is too much buncombe 
in the Record, and he wants it closed 
to all extraneous matter. Representa- 
tive Rich of Pennsylvania agrees with 
him but says the proposal hasn’t a 
chance of being adopted. 

The cost of printing the Record last 
year was $599,644. Experts have fig- 
ured out that the printing Mr. Hobbs 
would eliminate would have saved the 
government $173,000 last year. 

The saving, in a day when millions 
are accepted as figures to be lightly 
bandied, is a small one. Besides, Rep- 
resentative Rankin of Mississippi de- 
clares the Record to be the best news- 
paper in the world. “There’s more 
good information in it,” he says, “than 
any publication [ know of.” He would 
not dream of depriving Congressmen 
of the privilege of extending remarks, 

There is no question, of course, 
about the body of the Record which 
reports details of debate that no news- 
paper could ever hope to reproduce. 
This part properly records things Con- 
gressmen talk about when they are 
not discussing the great national is- 
sues. These are minor matters con- 


‘cerned, perhaps, with a bill to pro- 


vide for the fortification of prune 
wine or with a measure to get new 
kayaks for the Eskimos of Alaska. The 
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only objection raised has to do wit), 
the necessity of giving space to |! 
Mr. Does or to the pointless remarks 
Senators and Representatives. 

We cannot help feeling that the; 
is something to be said for Mr. Hob 
argument but we are stirred by \\ 
Rankin’s appeal. It is a certainty t! 
the Congressional Record provides 
most fascinating and the dullest re 
ing in the world—fascinating as o\\ 
a Congressman’s flights of fancy ¢::y 
be, dull as only a speech by a ( 
gressman can be. One cannot 
such wealth everywhere. In these d:\s 
of toppling values, one should ho\\ 
fast to such a compendium of uti! 
and uselessness. 


q 
Aged 70 and Over 


In this issue, we present the firs: 

a series of six personality sketch 
The six personalities are the six S| 
preme Court justices around whom | 
present debate over President Ro: 
velt’s court proposal revolves. 1 
youngest of them is 70 years of a: 
The oldest is 80. 

If the President’s plan succeeds, « 
if these six decline to retire, six adi 
tional justices will be named to en- 
large the government’s judicial branch 
to a membership of 15. The ostensib|: 
reason for such an enlargement woul: 
be to “infuse new blood” into the cour! 
by appointing younger men toit. The 
more immediate reason, from Pre 
dent Roosevelt’s standpoint, would |): 
to insure a more liberal interpretati 
of the Constitution as it relates to cer- 
tain far-reaching New Deal laws. 

Oldest and most consistently liber: | 
of the six justices is Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis. Together with the three younsg- 
est members of the court—Roberts, 
Cardozo and Stone—he has frequen! 
seen eye to eye with the objectives of 
the present administration, Ranking 
next to him in point of liberalis: 
among the six is Chief Justice Hughes 
whose career is outlined in our pag 
16 article of this issue. The remaining 
four—McReynolds, Sutherland, V« 
Devanter and Butler—are general!) 
conceded to be the court’s consistent! 
conservative bloc. In some cases, tliis 
bloc is viewed as not only conserva- 
tive but also reactionary. 

While not pretending to be con- 
plete studies, our brief sketches « 
these men should serve as a broad a) 
praisal of their careers and a gene! 
outline of their political philosophies. 
In more than one instance, it will x 
found that some of them occasiona!!\ 
think in terms too far removed fron 
this highly industrialized and comp!«> 
era. In such cases, one may be inclined 
to agree with Bacon’s observation th:! 
“men of age object too much, consul! 
too long, adventure too little.” At th: 
same time, however, it will be foun: 
that the six justices—aged or not, re 
actionary or not—frequently justif) 
the proverb that “an old man in : 
house is a good sign in a house.” Abov: 
all, it will be found that they are bu 
man beings, and it is as such that the) 
should always be considered, and it i> 
as such that we present them. 
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Spotlight on Williams 


Until about two weeks ago, when 
e heard the name Harrison Wil- 
ims, he envisioned in all likelihood 
in attractive society personage who 
had been twice chosen by fashion ex- 


woman—Mrs, Harrison Williams of 
New York. Of her relatively obscure 
usband, one knew little or nothing. 
But last week, after hearings before 
he Securities and Exchange Commis- 
on in Washington, the husband stole 
the spotlight from the wife, and the 
hi herto unpublicized Mr. Harrison 
illiams emerged as a man likely to 

be known hereafter as the greatest 
blic utilities magnate in the nation. 
In answer to questions by L. M. C. 
ith and David Schenker, SEC ad- 
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V lliams: $2,072,000 Became $680,000,000 


sors aiding in the investigation of 
vestment trusts, the Ohio-born, 64- 
ear-old New Yorker told a success 
ory that started more than 30 years 
so. As they sought to learn how 
uch of the country’s wealth he con- 
olied, Williams, a one-time bicycle 
anufacturer, explained to his ques- 
ners that he first entered the public 
tility field in 1906. Organizing Amer- 
‘an Gas and Electric in that year, he 
hereafter became more and more ac- 
ve in purchasing utility stock. Over 
period of years, his initial $2,072,000 
vestment in securities kept steadily 
creasing until it had reached the 
artling sum of $680,000,000 by 1929. 
1934, this had fallen to $5,000,000 
ut it has since gone up to much more 
han $15,000,000. 
Through the Central States Electric 
rporation, with these $15,000,000 
dings, Williams was shown to have 
controlling influence over one sixth 
all the light and power properties 
1 the country. According to SEC ad- 
isor Smith, this meant that Williams 


f 


rts as the world’s best-dressed, 





now controlled utilities with assets 
valued at about $2,875,000,000. 

As this point was brought out during 
the hearing, Smith stressed the fact 
that Williams’s control of this “em- 
pire” was based on stock holdings of 
only $15,000,000. “Isn’t that a small 
tail to wag such a big dog?” he asked. 
Williams did not answer but he con- 
tended that the word “control” was 
inaccurate and that it would be better 
to substitute the phrase “influence on 
management.” At the same tinie, he 
neither affirmed nor denied the con- 
tention that he controlled more public 
utility properties than any other one 
man in the United States. 





Farm Developments 


Developments in the American agri- 
cultural world last week revolved 
around reports having to do primarily 
with price trends and with the status 
of wheat and cotton. The highlights 
were these: 

Price Index: According to the Bu- 
reau Of Agricultural Economics, the 
farm price index registered a decline 
of four points during the month end- 
ing February 15. The index, repre- 
senting prices received by farmers for 
their products, was at 127 on February 
15 as against 131 on January 15. The 
wldex, however, was higher than the 
index for any February in the past 
seven years. 

Wheat: As the Department of Agri- 
culture reported a deficiency of mois- 
ture in the spring wheat areas, another 
report from the Northwest region indi- 
cated last week that a seed shortage 
was being felt in Montana, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota. As spring 
wheat seeding got under way, it was 
estimated that acreage would be far 
under the 24,500,000 acres planted 
last year; Federal officials asserted, 
however, that a good crop could be 
produced if the weather took a favor- 
able turn. Domestic wheat prices, 
owing to the increased world demand, 
were expected to continue high until 
late next month. 

Cotton: Additional improvement in 
cotton consumption and mill activity 
throughout the world was reported 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. Cotton consumption in the Unit- 
ed States has been at a record high 
for the past seven months. Despite 
activity abroad, however, American 
cotton exports in the first six months 
of the current marketing year were 14 
per cent less than in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago and 32 per cent 
less than the 10-year average from 
1922 to 1932. 

Milk: Also reported last week was 
an upward trend in wholesale milk 
prices received by farmers during the 
past three years. Although still much 
lower than the average from 1917 to 
1930, the price range is showing a slow 
but steady climb. 
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HOW DO YOU KNOW 
YOU CAN'T 


WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? One thing is certain— 
you’l) never find out until you try. For the 
one and only way to learn to write is by— 
WRITING. Newspaper Institute offers a prac- 
tical training based on the Way newspaper men 
learn to write. At home, on your own time, 
you work on actual assignments, such as re- 
porters on metropolitan dailies get, under the 
shrewd and friendly guidance of experienced 
newspaper men. Soon you find you are devel- 
oping your own distinctive style and acquir- 
ing the professional touch editors look for. 


Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test 
will tell you Whether you possess 
the fundamental qualities essential 
to successful writing. You'll enjoy this test. 
It’s free. Send forittoday. Newspaper Institute 
of America, Suite 544, One Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
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SALE CATALOG— FREE 
Nearly 200 Styles and Sizes of 
Heaters, Ranges, Pursacesat Pes- at Fac- 

tory Prices. Easy Terme— 

aslittle as 18a a a 

to Pay. More Barga’ 
in 20 Big Stores. a 

new features, new 
ay 30 days free trial—360 days 
approval test — 24-hour 
>» shipments. The Kalamazoo 
s moments. -_ Manufacturers. 
381 Rochester Avenue, 

Michigan. 


3 7 Years in Business ‘A Kalamazoo 


Write for FREE Catalog B)inae aceh (olen 


New Adding Machine / SS 
Fits Vest Pocket! 


Adds, subtracts and multiplies as accu- 
rately as $100 machines—yet it costs only 
$2.95. Weighs only 4 ounces. Not a toy 
workmanship guaranteed. Perfectly ac- 
curate, lightning fast. Sells on sight 
to business men, storekeepers, stu- 
dents, homes -all a use figures. 
rite at once for Free 
Sample Offer and Mon- AGENTS 
ey-Making Pian. 100 Per Con! Profit! 
Cc. M. CLEARY, Dept. 81, 

CHICAGO 
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Nasbville Auto College, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Start $1260 to $2100 YEAR 


Many 1927 
Appointments J FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 

2 Dept. B192, Rochester, N. Y. 
MEN Sirs: Rush without charge, (1) 32- 
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Charles Evans Hughes 


URING the 1916 presidential cam- 

paign, managers of Charles Evans 
Hughes found themselves faced with a 
formidable obstacle. The task was 
to find something in the background of 
the Republican nominee which could 
be used to show the voter that -the 
man had warmth and the ordinary 
run of human failings. 

Investigators, according to Everett 
Colby, one of these managers, tried to 
find instances where Hughes had “cut 
up” in his youth, had perhaps smoked 
a cigarette behind the barn, or at 
least had drawn a caricature of one 
of his teachers. 

“No such luck, however,” reported 
Colby. “We found nothing but a clean, 
honest, capable record without one 
redeeming smudge.” He added that 
Hughes had “no attractive vices, no 
alluring human weakness.” 

Throughout the major part of his 
career, the figure of Charles Evans 
Hughes has thus moved with austerity 
across. the American scene. His 
rigidity of demeanor and unbending 
dignity have been coupled with an 
academic manner of speech in perfect 
harmony with his severely-chiseled 
features and fine bearded chin. In the 
past, this Olympian appearance has 
made him fair game for such titles as 
“Chilly Charlie,” “The Animated 
Feather Duster,” and “Human Icicle.” 

The career of Hughes has been filled 
with important positions. He was 
reform Governor of New York State, 
resigning in 1910 in his second term 
to become an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. He was Secretary of 
State under Harding and Coolidge and 
since 1930 has been Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. Today he is one 
of the targets of President Roosevelt’s 
plan to retire justices over 70. 

In advancing himself, Hughes has 
worked long and arduously.’ His idea 
of life, expressed a few years ago, is 
that it “is work and then more work 
and then more work.” Even now, he 
labors well into the evening every 
day, allowing himself only Saturday 
night social entertainments, for which 
he is booked a year in advance. 

For his various tasks, Hughes is 
equipped with a mind which has been 
characterized as prodigious. He has 
an almost photographic memory. He 
was and still is an omnivorous reader. 
At mastering academic detail, he 
excels. Evidence that his is a rather 
astounding ‘intelligence was demon- 
strated when he was a child. At the 
age of 5, dissatisfied with his teacher’s 
methods in school, he drew up the 
“Charles Evans Hughes Plan of Study,” 
designed to speed up school work and 
include discussions of Greek and Latin 
poets. When he was 13 he wrote high 
school essays on “The Evils of Light 
Literature” and “Limitations of the 
Human Mind,” 


One of the most determining in- 
fluences in his life has been his re- 
ligious background. His father was a 
Baptist preacher and, while Hughes 
chose the law in preference to the 
ministry, his interest in religious af- 
fairs continued. About 50 years ago 
he led the Men’s Bible Class in the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, in New 
York, finally relinquishing the post to 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

There is one facet to Hughes about 
which there has been continuous dis- 
pute—that is the extent of his liberal- 
ism. He first rose to political promi- 
nence in New York through his ac- 
tivities as counsel to the Stevens Com- 
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Hughes Has No Attractive Vices 


mission, in which he exposed the 
Consolidated Gas Company, and as 
Counsel for the Armstrong Insurance 
Committee, in which he exposed in- 
surance evils. His subsequent con- 
tinued appearance as lawyer for 
powerful corporations, however, made 
him suspect to liberals. 

When Justice Brandeis was a cru- 
sading lawyer in Boston, he delivered 
this criticism of Hughes, then Gover- 
nor of New York: “His is the most en- 
lightened mind of the 18th century.” 

The question of the liberalism of 
Hughes was one of the chief points 
raised during the vigorous fight to 
block confirmation of his nomination 
as Chief Justice in 1930. This fight was 
the first serious contest over con- 
firmation of a Chief Justice since 
Andrew Jackson submitted the name 
of Roger B. Taney in 1836. 

The 1930 opponents of Hughes, in- 
cluding Senators Norris, Wheeler, Nye, 
La Follette and Borah, contended that 
he had left the court in 1916 to go into 
politics, that he had represented some 
of the most powerful corporations 
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before the court in private practice. 
including Swift and Co., Anaconid>» 
Copper and General Electric. Th: 
argued that as Secfetary of State unde; 
Harding he had sat silent amidst t}- 
oil scandals that shook the natio; 
Alluded to also were the circumstan: 
under which he accepted the post of 
Chief Justice. 

When Hughes was offered this posi- 
tion by Herbert Hoover, he accepted 
without hesitation. The unusu:! 
aspect of this acceptance was the fac 
that his son, Charles Evans Hughe; 
Jr., was at the time Solicitor Gener,;| 
of the United States. The younge: 
Hughes resigned his post rather than 
be placed in the position of arguing 
cases before a court over which |! 
father presided. 

Hughes was finally confirmed 52 to 
26. Shortly after his assumption of 
the post, he voted on a number of 
occasions with the liberal memb« 
siding at times with the Brandeis 
years before had called the Hughes 
liberalism as old-fashioned as the 13! 
century. Three months after he |} 
came Chief Justice, he voted to upho|: 
the collective bargaining rights of 
workingmen when he sustained the 
Railroad _ Brotherhood’s contention 
that carrier companies had no right to 
interfere with workers’ organization 

He also upheld an Indiana tax on 
chain stores and a New Jersey act 
regulating fire insurance rates. With 
liberals, he joined in dissent in the 
famous case of the Canadian-born 
Professor McIntosh of Yale, who was 
denied citizenship in this country be- 
cause he would not take the oath to 
bear arms in the event of war. 

It has been pointed out that a num- 
ber of cases in which Hughes sided 
with the liberals have involved civi! 
liberties. On this phase of liberalism, 
Hughes has consistently upheld tra 
ditional American freedoms. As a 
fellow of Brown University+, he mov- 
ed to have the charter of the colles 
amended so that any alumnus mig! 
without regard to race or creed, pai 
ticipate in the affairs of the corpora- 
tion. In addition to being thorough|\ 
tolerant in matters of faith and re- 
ligion and in opposing racial discrim 
nation, Hughes has “also steadily 0; 
posed violations of free speech ani 
press and persecution of politica! 
minorities. 

In 1920, while belonging to the ultr 
conservative Union League Club 0! 
New York, he vigorously protested 
against an attempt by members of the 
New York State Legislature to unsea! 
five Socialists. Hughes described th: 
procedure as “virtually an attempt to 
indict a political party and to deny i! 
representation in the legislature.” 

In other cases, he has sided nov 
with the liberals, now with the con- 
‘servatives. He wrote the dissenting 
opinion when the New York Minimu: 
Wage Law was invalidated, but h: 
sided with the conservatives. in the 


6-to-3 decision outlawing the AAA. He 


voted in favor of TVA, but also voted 

{ae & aie from Brown University 
Providence. in 1881, and received his law de 
gree from Columbia University in 
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to limit power of the Securities and 
xchange Commission. In the de- 
cision on the Guffey Coal Act, he voted 
with the liberal wing on the question 
f price fixing but with the conserva- 
es for invalidation of the entire law. 
In the two periods in which he has 
n a member of the Court, Hughes 
s shown himself to be a “team 
rk” judge. It is his belief that as 
r as possible the court should pre- 
it a united point of view. Thus he 
s not approve of 5-to-4 decisions. 
an Associate Justice from October 
1910, to June 10, 1916, he very rare- 
. bucked all other members, dissent- 
g alone on only two occasions. He 
ted with the minority in only 30 
tances, and in only six of these 
ote the dissenting opinion. 
One of the widely and firmly held 
nions about Hughes is that he was 
bittered for a long time after his 
rrow defeat by Woodrow Wilson. 
1 election night in 1916, he went to 
ed believing himself President. Re- 
orters telephoning his house to say 
that California was in doubt were told 
hat “the President has retired.” But 
alifornia went for Wilson and 
fughes woke up the next morning 
with the electoral vote standing 277 
» 254 against him. 
But if Hughes was once embittered 
by the staggering blow he received 
upon awakening the morning after 
election, he does not appear to be so 
now. During recent years he has 
mellowed considerably. He smiles 
lore frequently, acts less formally. 
In company with his wife, who has 
been a constant aid and companion to 
him sigce their marriage Dec. 5, 1888, 
he regularly attends Saturday evening 
functions. He takes himself less 
seriously than he once did. Recently 
to other justices in the cloak room, he 
told a story on himself and his col- 
eagues. As the justices were filing 
it of the court, he said, a spectator 
d gasped: “God what dignity!” 
As he approaches his 75th birthday, 
ie was born in Glens Falls, N. Y., 
\pril 11, 1862), Hughes is grayer, but 
igorous and hale. - He continues to 
take his morning setting-up exercises, 
practice begun 30 years ago. On 
ccasion, he walks from his home on 
lt street to the Supreme Court building. 
When his turn to deliver an opinion 
omes, he faces his listeners squarely 
nd in a firm voice begins his reading. 
rhe language he uses, however, is often 


heavy and one has to wait sometimes 


o the very end of an opinion before 
inderstanding its full meaning. 

For the court, Hughes has nothing 
ut reverence and is extremely anxious 
o add to its prestige. About the Presi- 
lent’s proposal he has remained silent. 
\n indication of his attitude, however, 

ay be taken from an opinion he ex- 
ressed 30 years ago that “The Con- 
titution is what the judges say it is.” 

Of interest in the current dispute is 
nother statement Hughes made years 
go. In this he advocated an age 
imit of 75 for justices. Whether for 
lughes that statement was a prophecy 
0 be fulfilled remains to be seen. 


[NEXT WEEK—JUSTICE VAN DEVANTER]) 








NAMES 


While in a wheel chair after the air- 
plane crash that killed her husband 
last January, big-game huntress Mrs. 
MARTIN JOHNSON announced plans 
for an African jungle expedition to 
follow a U. S. lecture tour this sum- 
mer. Last week in Wichita, Kans., she 
explained: “I just couldn’t stay over 
here in civilization any longer. It’s 
too noisy.” Asked when she would re- 
turn to the United States; the viva- 
cious, 42-year-old brunette replied: 
“Oh, some day when I get old.” 


. * * 





Famous as the man who carried the 
message to rebel General Garcia dur- 
ing the Spanish-American war, 80- 
year-old ANDREW SUMMERS ROW- 
AN, retired army major of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., was one of four Amer- 
icans awarded decorations by the 
Cuban government on the Caribbean 
republic’s independence day. 

” se ae 

A Brooklyn boy better known in 
Spain than in his own country, mata- 
dor SIDNEY FRANKLIN left New 
York to fill three bull-fighting engage- 
ments in embattled Madrid during 
Easter week. He said: “I feel pretty 
sure the season will open again as 
usual.” 

Cartoonist ROBERT L. (“Believe It 
Or Not”) RIPLEY was made honorary 
director of the Texas Exposition to be 
held in Dallas next summer. On the 
opening day he intends to wear a 
giant “100-gallon hat,” the largest in 
the world. 

In her cottage near Ridgefield, Conn., 
GERALDINE FARRAR, noted singer 
who retired from New York’s Metro- 
politan Opera Company six years ago, 
celebrated her birthday with the re- 
mark: “It feels delightful to be 55. It 
feels like being 30 years younger and 
having to restrain yourself from being 
kittenish.” 

Honor graduate of the U. S. Naval 
Academy, former lieutenant command- 
er JOHN S. FARNSWORTH was sen- 
tenced by a District of Columbia court 
to a term of from four to 12 years in 
prison for having conspired with two 
Tokyo agents to reveal American naval 
secrets to Japan. 
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Doctors Now Say 
Constipation 
Affects Your 

Nerves 








Modern doctors now say that poisons from 
constipation swell up digestive organs caus- 
ing pressure on nerves in this region. This 
nerve pressure causes frequent bilious spells, 
dizziness, headaches, sour stomach, dull, tired- 
out feeling, sleepless nights, coated tongue, 
bad taste and loss of appetite. 

Don’t fool with laxatives that give slow 
action, overnight relief, or are timed to act 
in 12 to 24 hours. What you want is QUICK 
results. GET THAT PRESSURE OFF THE 
NERVES. Flush the intestinal system. When 
offending wastes are gone, the bowels return 
to normal size and nerve pressure stops. Al- 
most at once you feel marvelously refreshed, 
blues vanish, and life looks bright again. 

That is why so many doctors are now in- 
sisting on gentle but QUICK ACTION. That 
is why YOU should insist on Adlerixa. This 
efficient intestinal evacuant contains SEVEN 
carminative and cathartic ingredients. It acts 
on the stomach as well as the entire intestinal 
tract. It relieves stomach distress at once and 
often removes intestinal congestion in half an 
hour. No violent action, no after effects, Just 


QUICK results, Recommended by many doc- 
tors and druggists for 35 years. 
ing Druggists. 


FREE 


At all Lead- 


Trial size of Adierika will be 
mailed FREE to any adult. Send 
name and address to ADLERIKA, 
Dept. 141, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


w= Adlerika 


SUPERIOR TO 
LAXATIVES 





Quarentecd 

srt 

actory. We'll 
= send yours on 
~» APPROVAL. 
Simply send & 
m cents to show 


ood faith. 
‘oney back if 






Your 
watch shipped by 
return mail. 
BRADLEY, 663-8, 
NEWTON, MASS. 
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Get Set tor Lite! 


¢ PBS, nb Line 5e—10e Count- 






AMALING NEW 


BUSINESS 
Sell to Store 





ONE CENT A DAY PAYS 
UP TO $100 A MONTH 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance Co., 
96 Postal Life Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., is 
offering a new accident policy that pays Up to 
$100 a month for 24 months for total disability 
and up to $1,000.00 for deaths—costs less than 
ic a day—$3.50 a year. More than 200,000 
have already bought this policy. Men, women 
and children eligible. Send no money. Simply 
send name, address, age, beneficiary’s name and 
relationship and they will send this policy on 
10 days’ FREE inspection. No medical exam- 
ination is required. No agent will call. This 
offer is limited, so write the company today. 





NEW 
KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical Power Plow and Cultivatos 


for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
. Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 
Prices - Easy Terms Catalog 
American Farm Machine Co. Free 
1098 38rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 








mt 6 Build Your Own 


Wind Light Piant from auto generator. 
We show you how. Make money building 
for others. Light your buildings, play radio, 
operate washing machine and other motors. 
Dime brings complete plans and 1937 cata- 
log. Over other changes for 6-12-32 and 
110 volt plants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
JAY MFG. 1410 W. Leke, Minneapolis, Mina. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


| 


Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion plants and all 
varieties of vegetable plants described in Fulwood’s 
1987 catalog, containing valuable planting and 
spraying information, also epecial premium offers. 
ALL plants guaranteed. Get catalog before buy- 
ing plants. Write today for your FREE copy. 
P. D. Fulwood, Dept. 115, Tifton, Ga. 
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SCHOOLS 


Disputing Colleagues 


An outstanding characteristic of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity—one of the largest educational 
institutions in the country—is the fact 
that a good many of its faculty mem- 
bers disagree with each other. 

Last week most of the college’s pro- 
fessors were back on home grounds 
after some of them had had a field day 
of clashing views at two conventions 
—that of the National Education Asso- 
ciation at New Orleans and of the 
Progressive Education Association at 
St. Louis. 

Most prominent of all in stirring 
controversy was the school dean him- 
self—Dr. William F. Russell. He di- 
rectly criticized the viewpoint of two 








Pictures Inc, 
10,000 Petitioned For Dr. Kilpatrick 


of his left-wing faculty members, 
Professor George S. Counts and Jesse 
H. Newlon, and was in turn criticized 
by Dr. Counts and Professor Harold 
F. Rugg, another militant. In addition, 
he was a central figure in the dispute 
over retirement of Professor William 
H. Kilpatrick, outstanding progressive 
educator (PATHFINDER, March 6). 

In differing with Dr. Counts, Russell 
asked educators to reject the point 
of view that they should create visions 
of a Utopian society. He contended 
that by doing so educators were “play- 
ing right into the hands of the ex- 
tremist,” by which he meant Commu- 
nists and Fascists. In answer Counts 
declared that “a map of the world 
that does not contain Utopia is not 
worthy of mankind.” 

Further, opposing a statement made 
at the convention by Newlon, Russell 
announced himself against recom- 
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Pathfinder 


mendations that teachers band to- 
gether in strong organizations to bet- 
ter their economic welfare, 

Dr. Rugg entered the scene at Si. 
Louis, making a “public disavowal” « 
allegiance to the policies of Russe!! 
and contending the dean had “middle 
of the road” educational theories. 

Around the issue of Dr. Kilpatrick, 
a sustained controversy existed. The 
dean stated that Kilpatrick was to re- 
tire under a college rule fixing retire- 
ment for all at the age of 65. Ata din- 
ner of the school’s alumni, however, 
Russell received a petition signed by 
10,000 educators. It asked that Kil- 
patrick be retained. One of the sign- 
ers was Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who called Kilpatrick “one of 
the greatest teachers in the world.” 
To the 5,000 progressives at St. Louis 
the subject of Dr. Kilpatrick’s retire- 
ment was of paramount interest. He 
was hailed as a teacher of the typ: 
needed in a democracy, and a commit- 
tee was named to find methods of 
keeping him in service. 

While attention was focused on the 
Teachers College professors because 
of their exchanges, other events at- 
tracted interest at both conventions. 

gq At New Orleans immediate pas- 
sage was asked of the Black-Fletcher 
bill providing for Federal aid for edu- 
cation, Passage was also asked of a 
universal-draft act to conscript all men 
and resources in time of war. Loy- 
alty oaths and the District of Colum- 
bia “Red Rider” were criticized. Dr. 
Charles B. Glenn, Superintendent «f 
Schools at Birmingham, Ala., was 
named president of the organization. 

q At St. Louis, the progressives at- 
tacked violations of academic free- 
dom, favored ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment, advocated legisla- 
tion to take the profit out of war and 
asked Federal aid for education, 

oe 


Co-eds 


Stories involving co-eds, feminine 
element of the student population, en- 
tered the news in a series of unusual 
little items last week. 

@ At the Westchester Collegiate 
Center, junior college in White Plains, 
N. Y., what is believed to be the first 
female boxing team in the country was 
formed by eight girls who range from 
96 to 120 pounds in weight. They are 
coached by a male student, and insis! 
that they want to box with boys. 

@ At the University of Vermont, 
girls began learning to dance on roller 
skates; practicing the waltz and tap 
in the women’s gymnasium. 

gq At Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, the Women’s Self Government As- 
sociation was in the midst of a cam- 
paign to discourage girls from “bum- 
ming” cigarettes from their boy 
friends. As an objective of the drive, 
Elizabeth Stockdale of Columbus gave 
this advice to her fellows: “Don’t be 
constantly bumming cigarettes. Co- 
eds should take their own cigarettes 
along on a date. This is almost as es- 
sential as having one’s own tooth- 
brush.” 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Tear-Jerkers 


A concentrated attack on the tear 
ducts of the nation’s moviegoers was 
being planned in Hollywood last week. 
The elephantine memories of produc- 
ers never permit them to forget some 
ancient favorites that brought a dollar 
into the till for every tear that was 
shed. These producers still look with 
a wistful eye on such past successes 
as “Over The Hill,” “The Sin of Made- 
lon Claudet” with Helen Hayes and 
“Humoresque” with Vera Gordon. 

The key then, as it is now, is that the 
theme of mother love will draw the 
crowds. With this in mind, script 
writers were told to prepare to play 
on the theme. As a result, a whole 
series Of tear-jerkers are seen in the 
offing. 

One of the first is “The Years Are 
So Long” from Josephine Lawrence's 
novel. That old reliable, “Madame 
X,” made in 1929 with Ruth Chatter- 
ton, will be produced again with 
Gladys George, star of “Valiant Is The 
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| BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—American Boy, 1 yr. apa Magazine, 
—Ameri Fruit yr. 
a 7 ——- Magazine, 


Grower, 2 yrs. 
Breeder's Gasette, Pictorial Review, 1 yr 
yrs. _— 4 r 
—Christian Herald, 6 mos. —Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 
—Flower Grower, 6 mos. = > = j : A ag 
—McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. Silver Screen, i yr. 
—Motion Picture —Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
Magazine, 1 yr. —True Confessions, 1 yr. 
Movie Classic, 1 yr. —Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Household Magazine, 


2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
~Open Road (Boys) 2 yrs. —Weman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 
change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
heck magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 
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Pictures Inc. 


Barbara Stanwyck Will Try For Tears 


Word For Carrie,” in the title role. 

Kay Francis who dabbled with a 
maternal role in “I Found Stella Par- 
rish” will essay a similar character- 
ization in “Mazurka” as the mother 
of Anita Louise. The planned repic- 
turization of “Stella Dallas” will star 
Barbara Stanwyck who will try to 
bring out as many handkerchiefs with 
her portrayal as did Belle Bennett who 
first played the part. 

(a a l nene 


Flickers 


@ A scene in “The Woman’s Touch” 
called for Miriam Hopkins, as an im- 
poverished young lady, to make a 
good-looking frock from a window 
curtain. The scene was to show the 
curtains at the window, then the 
sewing and, finally, the finished. prod- 
uct. The problem was solved by 
Omar Kiam, head designer for M-G-M, 
and the result was that the white, 
dotted organdie curtain became a 
bouffant, ruffled frock. 

Gg The film, “Spain In Flames,” was 
ordered banned in Pennsylvania by 
Governor George H. Earle. Terming 
the film “propaganda,” Governor Earle 
added: “We Pennsylvanians are not 
interested in the propaganda of a gov- 
ernment largely made up of Commu- 
nists, Syndicalists and Anarchists who 
butcher priests.” 

_— Oe 


You'll Be Seeing 


Lost Horizon (Columbia): Based on 
the best-selling novel by James Hilton, 
“Lost Horizon” proves itself a cinema 
fantasy of high order. Unlike any pic- 
ture yet made, still it has all the in- 
gredients of success: romance, comedy, 
drama and thrills. The locale is high 
in the mountains of Tibet where a 
group of people from the outside world 
are brought in contact with the inhab- 
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FREE BOOK FROM 
McCLEARY CLINIC 


Any one afflicted with hemorrhoids, 
fistula, rectal ills of any kind, or colon 
troubles, would do well to write the 
McCleary Clinic, 3782 Elms Boulevard, 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri, for a copy 
of a book published by that institution. 
The book is full of valuable infor- 
mation—explains the nature of rectal 
ailments of all kinds, cautions against 
possibly harmful procedures, and of- 
fers suggestions helpful to any one 
suffering from these common ills. 

The McCleary Clinic is the largest 
institution of its kind in the world, 
specializing exclusively in rectal and 
colon cases. Its famous mild treatment 
is known to thousands of former pa- 
tients, who have come to it from all 
over the States, Canada, and many 
foreign Iands. A written request will 
bring you a free copy of the book, in 
plain wrapper, without placing you 
under any obligation. 


~ ASTROLOGY — 


Know yourself Astrologically, find out your hidden 
talents and possibilities, learn how your Life, Domes- 
tic, Social, Intellectual—will be swayed in 1937. This 
Forecast covers a full 12 months, contains a com- 
plete character analysis, detailed daily guide, 30 to 38 
pages. Price $1. Send day, month and year of birth. 


OCCULT SERVICE, 611 N. Broad, Guthrie, Oklahoma 


The Best GRAY HAIR 


Remedy is Made at Home 


You can now make at home a better gray hair remedy 
than you can buy, by following this simple recipe: To 
half pint of water add one ounce bay rum, a small box 
of Barbo Compound -~ one-fourth ounce of giyeertan 
Any druggist can put this up or you can mix it yourse 
at = fictle 4 Apply to he hair twice a week 
until the desired shade is obtained. 

Barbo imparts color to streaked, faded 
or gray hair, makes it soft and glossy and 
takes years off your looks. 
Ic will not color scalp, 


is not sticky or +r 
and does not ru 5s 


DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories, 
Catalog FREE. 
HILL BROS., GoxP, SALIDA, COLO. 




















Remove the hair permanently, pafely, pense’ at 
tw home following simone directions. ie Ma 


Method itive’ a the hair from grpwing 
. Brings relief, nap iness, freedom of mi 
. Send Gc in stamps TO tor Booklet, “Beauty.”” 
©. 3. MAHLER CO., Dept. 24C, Providence, R. t. 
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CUT ME OUT 


and mail me, with your name and address, to 
Christy, Inc., 3365 Union St., Newark, 
New York. I will bring you a free sample of 
Christy’s magic polishing Cloth, and full 
details how you, as our Local Manager, 
have an opportunity to make $5 to $10 
a day extra in your spare time. 


MAIL ME TODAY< 
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STROLOGY 


Ow ONLY. .- BOC 
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da: °. 
Pane Tee thie vending ta and ia sfanded if not satisfied. 


Yogi Alpha, Box 1411, Dept. 27, San Diego, Cal. 
Uf a friend wishes a reading send 50c for 2 readings. 


MONUMENTS 





neers PS 
God Is Electrical Bab i Teaches How Jesus Contact- 

yey Power. PIR ag 4 
Lesson 256c. Church, 21 


NEURITE 





Relieve 
Pain In Few 
Minutes 


To relieve the Sostusing mala of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Atay A in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the Doctor's formula. No opiates, 


mo narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
worst — to yout satisfaction in few minutes or 

back Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. Get 
trustworthy wURITO today on this guarantee. 


Neror Loose False Teeth 


i%G0 $1.28 


a a Sa eee ee 
sts Laboratory, ‘Ah, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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MOVING SOON 2. 


Always remember that Pathfinder mailing lists are 
red from ten to fourteen days in advance of the 
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FATHPINDER, 7 WASHINGTON, D. C. 


aa This proven 
exterminator 
won't kill Live- 
stock, Pets or 
Poultry—Gets Rats 
Every Time. K-R-O 
is made from Red Squill, a 
ra recommended by 
U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 1533) 
Ready-Mixed, 35¢ and 
$1.00; Powder, 75¢. All 
Druggists. Results or 
Money Back. 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 











itants of a lamasery where time does 
not exist. With Ronald Cclman, 
Edward Everett Horton, John How- 
ard, Thomas Mitchell, H. B. Warner, 
Sam Jaffe and Isabell Jewell. 

The King and the Chorus Girl (War- 
ners): The title should be sufficient to 
tell the plot of this picture. A mon- 
arch without a throne is leading a dis- 
sipated life. He meets a chorus girl. 
Comes love and the happy ending. The 
fact that Groucho Marx is a co-author 
of it, however, insures many laughs. 
Fernand Gravet, a foreign importa- 
tion, makes his American debut as the 
King. Joan Blondell is the girl. Also 
in the -cast are Mary Nash, Luis 
Alberni, Alan Mowbray and Edward 
Everett Horton. 

Murder Goes To College (Para- 
mount): Suspense and comedy help to 
make this an entertaining mystery. A 
professor is murdered, several faculty 
members are suspected and the picture 
is given over to the unraveling of 
clues. With Lynne Overman, Astrid 
Allwyn, Larry Crabbe, Roscoe Karns 
and Harvey Stephens. 


ON THE AIR 
March Shakeup 


When the March winds begin to 
blow, they not only send hats flying 
and skirts swirling but they seem to 
signal a time of year when radio pro- 
grams are scrambled, old stars are 
dropped and new ones replace them. 
Thus, last week the annual shifting 
and changes were taking place on 
the airwaves. 

Nelson Eddy, baritone, was to leave 
his Sunday night spot on March 21. 
The following Sunday, Victor Moore 
and Helen Broderick, moving from 
their Friday night program, will ap- 
pear in his place. 

“Popeye, The Sailor” was scheduled 
to be dropped as a tri-weekly feature. 
“Five Star Jones” and “Log Cabin 
Dude Ranch,” starring Jackie Coogan, 
were to leave the air with the Coogan 
program due to give its last yippees 
March 23, 











Another program which has not sub-~ 


stantiated the high hopes held for it is 
that of the Tastyeast Jesters. Origi- 
nally featuring heavyweght boxing 
champion James J. Braddock who was 
dropped, taken back and then dropped 
again, the program’s last broadcast 
will be on March 25. Reports in Holly- 
wood are that Ben Bernie will drop 
“all the lads,” that is, his orchestra, 
from his program. This change is 
scheduled for March 15 with Bernie 
planing to use NBC studio bands for 
future broadcasts. On March 26, Joan 
Blaine will make way for Ann Sey- 
mour in the Mary Marlin show. 

More fortunate are such entertainers 
as Bobby Breen, boy singer, who will 
be featured in an NBC dramatic serial; 
Jack Benny, Jello jester, whose con- 
tract has just been renewed until June, 
1940, and Arturo Toscanini, former 
New York Philharmonic conductor, 
who will receive $40,000 for a series 








* Pathfind er 


of ten broadcasts beginning in |». 
cember. 

Among the new programs is one . 
titled “ABC of NBC,” designed to 
tiate listeners into the behind-; 
scenes mystery of broadcasting. |; 
heard Saturday nights over the fied 
network. 

Paramount Pictures starts a Sun: 
noon series March 28. This will b 
before the Hollywood micropho 
actors and actresses, directors d 
technicians, and composers and \ 
ers. A scene or rehearsal for a . 
ture in production will be heard exch 


week. Lynne Overman will be 
studio guide throughout the e: 
series. 





Airwaves Briefs 


q The dinner of the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick on March 17 will! } 
broadcast over the NBC-Blue netw: 
with two recently not-so-frie: 
Irishmen scheduled on the progriam 
They are James A. Farley and Alfred 
E. Smith. 

@ The March 19 broadcast of 
“Hollywod Hotel” will bring forward 
George Murphy, Doris Nolan, [ls 
Logan, Hugh Herbert, Gregory Rato!! 
Henry Armetta and Misha Auer, T! 
will offer re-enactment of some high- 
lights from Universal’s “Top of 
Town.” 

q During an Army Day program 
April 6, Secretary of War Harry 
Woodring will deliver an address [ 
10:00 to 11:30 p. m., E. S. T. He will 
speak under the auspices of the Mili- 
tary Order of the World War from 
the ballroom of the Mayflower Hote! 
in Washington. 











I have been making dental plates thai [it 
—by mail for many years. Thousands 
satisfied customers all over the cout! 
prove this. My methods insure satisfac' 
and YOU CAN AFFORD MY AMAZINGLY 
LOW PRICES. 


SEND NO MONEY—“tanac° 


My dental plates are -looking and durable. Th 
are made with natural-looking pearly white porce! 
teeth. The: ‘ tv 


y are guaranteed unbreakable i 
Improve your a) ance. Make you look you 
ble to w your improve 
health. material and 


Impression dir free 
Don’t delay. Write TODAY for my prices 
complete information. 


Dr. S. B. WEININGER, D.D.S. Se,."Sot “Giicnes: ni 
iF YOU HAVE 


GRAY HAIR 


and DON’T LIKE a 
MESSY MIXTURE.... 
then write today for my 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


Asa Hair Color Specialist with forty years’ Europes” 
American experience, | am proud of my Color teaparter 
for Grayness. Use it like a hair tonic. Wonderfu 
=e S the 








stains. use it, the gray hair becomes @ 
wee Fs FA I want to convince 

my free trial bottieand book telling All Hair 
ARTHUR RHODES, Hair Color Expert, Dept. 4, S. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





TORKMEN were busy last week 
\\V cutting down a venerable elm at 
the northeast corner of the new Su- 
preme Court Building on Capitol Hill. 
When an inquisitive passerby asked 

why the old tree was being sacrificed, 
qa sawyer stopped long enough to re- 
nlv: “Dunno, but maybe it’s over 70 
years old.” 

In recent weeks discussion of pos- 
sible changes in the membership of 
the court has led more visitors than 
usual to observe it in action. Usually 
the number of visitors averages about 
700 a day. On Mondays, Decision 
Days, judicial opinions attract 1,400 or 
nore. 

Visitors enter this palatial temple 
f Justice through great bronze doors 

shing half a ton each. These por- 

s open upon Memorial Hall. From 
here an avenue of marble columns 
leads up to the closed double doors of 
the Supreme Court chamber. No ad- 

ission ticket is required of any vis- 
tor, but while he waits in Memorial 
fall he is given a neat diagram show- 
ng the judicial seating arrangements 

| bearing this admonition: “Silence 
equested.” 

Under elose scrutiny of a uniformed 
guard visitors are admitted and seated 

ith other spectators. Early arrivals 

n stare about without restraint. Few, 

iny, are awed by the empty mahog- 

bench, behind which are nine 
th-backed chairs for the Justices. 
visitors must take it out in staring. 
hey are not allowed to read, write 
photograph, Plainclothesmen make 
tain of that. 

When the hands of the two clocks in 

chamber reach 12 noon a faint 
Visitors, lawyers and 
urt functionaries rise and the black- 


robed Justices file in, led by the Chief 


justice. While everyone stands, a 
ivel sounds and the Court Crier in- 
nes the familiar: “Oyez! Oyez! The 


llonorable, the Chief Justice and the 


\ssociate Justices of the Supreme 
ourt ... God save the United States 
d this honorable court.” The Jus- 
ces are then seated and the court is 
session. 

Arguments pro and con continue or 
ecisions are read for two hours, Aft 
vo p. m. a bang of the gavel an- 
uunces that it is time for the half- 
uur recess for lunch. Without fur- 
er ado or a word of any kind from 
1yone, the Justices rise and file out. 
sitors are free to keep their seats 
til the session is resumed, to go on 
sightseeing tour of the building and 
ke a chance on getting a seat when 
ey return, or to go about their own 
airs, 

Furniture Item:- According to prop- 
ty custodians of the House of Repre- 
entatives, members of Congress are 
llotted a total of 18,270 items of 
indard equipment—desks, chairs 
okcases, and so on. While members 








older in service and committee chair- 
men are allotted more equipment than 
others, these 42 pieces of furniture go 
to each of the 435 Congressmen: 

Eight side chairs, two desk chairs, 
two stenographer’s chairs, two over- 
stuffed Turkish chairs, two clothes 
trees, two 75-inch tables, two tele- 
phones, two big office desks, two or 
three typewriter desks, two mahogany 
screens, five or more steel files, one 
typewriter stand, three or more book- 
cases, two wall cases, two or three 
desk lights, two cuspidors and one 
trunk. 


Nowadays most members of the 
House have streamlined ideas and 


demand flat-topped desks. A few of 
the older members, however, still stick 
to the old-fashioned roll-tops. Since 
most of the House furniture was pur- 
chased more than 20 years ago, the 
custodian staff has been kept busy in 
recent years lopping off the roll-tops. 
But even the oldest of this equipment 
does not speak its age. Upholstering, 
finishing and cabinet shops in the 
basement keep it in good repair. 


Capital Briefs 

g Since January 1 Washington has 
had one auto death every two days, 
which last week brought the total 
number of casualties for 1937 to 26. 
Aroused over the rising number of 
deaths in traffic accidents, the Com- 
missioners appealed for greater public 
obedience to traffic regulations. 

@ Stepchild District of Columbia’s 
perennial fiscal relations were still in 
the news last week. As both houses of 
Congress prepared for hearings on 
local problems, they were faced with 
the Fine Arts Commission’s 12th an- 
nual report which late last month 
lashed out at the mismanagement of 
the capital’s financial problem. De- 
nouncing Congress’ attitude toward 
District citizens and their welfare, the 
Commission declared Congress was 
morally bound adequately to “support 
and develop” the city of Washington 
because the capital “belongs to the 
people of the United States.” 

q Investigation of the efficiency and 
possibilities of reorganization of the 
District Government was started last 
week by a group of 18 prominent civic 
and business leaders nominated by the 
Commissioners. 
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Become a Convincing 


SPEAKER! 


Why ee wae while other men— with 

ity than you 

~ oon —. their feet and pre- 

senting their in a way that im- 

ately ini ~ confidence, fits in the minds of 

listeners for positions of res: —y pone power? Learn = 
8 powerfully, y— ress audiences 

business men with po poise and self- ession. Learn to 


organize your tho te— capture the — of your listen- 
ers—drive home the arguments that win. Be a power to 
reckon with in your company and in your community! 


Win Greater Success in Business 
At home, with fetal’ s she can quickly develop your 
aay =! e — speak er. eu made pwannertes pranaes 
in speaki assem iesmen’’— course has 
helped me bapend aS ee, on power 


possessed before or dreamed of are but 
Ef coeeeert adc ar 
benefits. Low cost; : Complete details i Sp 4 


tive 82 book, * othe Power that Brought rien 
sent you Tee upon request. Ask for it TODAY. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept.3303-ES, Chicago 


GET RID FAT 


OF YOUR 
Free Trial Treatment 


sy sent on request. ARREN TABLETS have 
hel to reduce thousands of persons 
without starvation diet or burdensome ex- 
ercise, often at a rapid rate. Let us 
send you proof at our expense. 
PR —— 8 pe - co., INC 
SY Sees eS City, N. J. 


LEG TEETH 


That Refuse To “Stay Put” 


When natural teeth are replaced by arti 
ficial teeth, the firm ridge on which the plate 
rests eventually resorbs to such an extent 
that the plate is no longer properly supported. 
An annual visit to the dentist is the best way 
to keep dental plates readapted to these con- 
tinually changing mouth conditions. 

And to avoid embarrassment, discomfort 
and unnatural appearance, never appear in 
public without sprinkling FASTEETH, thenew, 
alkaline powder on your plates. FASTEETH 
makes dental plates stay securely in place 


and checks acid soreness, burning, rash, or 
gummy, pasty taste or feeling. 

If you want to really try to get at your 
the old and false beliefs about them! 









offensive “denture breath.” No 
thinning or washing out—no ce 
All druggists sell FASTEETH. 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—Arthritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every suf- 
ferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer or their address ngompt- 


ly to the author P, Clearwater,. Ph. D., 
909-G Street, nehlowell, Maine. 


STOMACH ULCERS 


Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity — 
Do you suffer from stomach ulcers, pains, consti 
tion or other distressing stomach h conditions caused by 
peracidity (acid stomach)? $1 treatment sent on ahestuve 
FREE TRIAL. While it is non- ific, many cases re- 
port symptoms of hyperacidity in three days. 
Contains noopiates. Pay potisag eases ele Then 
send $1, if not your report cancelscharges. Write today, 
Newce Company, 523 Mfg. Exch. Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 











GOITRE NOT A DISEASE 


Milwaukee, Wis.-It has been brought to light by scien- 
tific research that goitre is not a disease and is not 


to be treated as such. 


Dr. A. As Rock, a prominent 


goitre specialist for over 30 years perfected a differ- 
ent method of treatment which has proven highly success- 


ful. 


He opposed needless operations. 


Dr. Ae Ae Rock 


Products have published a copyrighted book at their 
own expense which tells about goitre and this treatment 
and will send this book free to anyone interested. 
Write today to Dr. A. A. Rock Products, Dept. 766, 


Box 737, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FREE 2800" The chacti Vs 


Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Rut- 
land, Vt., writes: “I suf- 
fe for 10 years with 
acid-stomach trouble. Doc- 
tors all told me I had ul- 
cers and would have to 
diet the rest of my life. 
Before taking your treat- 
ment I weighed 7T43 pounds 
and could eat nothing but 
soft foods and milk. Now, 
after taki Von’s Tab- 
lets, I “a _ —. 

can eat almost anything 
and feel perfectly well.” If you suffer from indi- 


oon, tis, heartburn, bloating or any other 
too 








rouble induced by gastric hyperacidity, you, 
, should receive quick relief. Send at once for 
PREE Samples of this wonderful treatment. A 
free Booklet is included. Write 
PHILADELPHIA VON CO., Dept. 619-E 
Fox Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THEe PROSTATE 
Aeour DISEASE 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease.”’ 


For years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 
merchants, doctors, farmers, 
railroad men, and lawyers 
from every state of the 
Union have been treated 


for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas, 


FREE BOOKLET Oxcrs 


Including diagrams, illustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 


Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 


KIDNEYS ‘or FUNCTION? 


FOR the relief of minor kidney irregulari- 
ties Dr. Pierce’s A-nuric Tablets have been 
found very beneficial. The action of this stim- 
ulant diuretic in flushing the kidneys, dilut- 
ing acid, and relieving irritation has given re- 
lief to men and women in every State in the 
Union. Taking a cup of hot water and 
“a-nuric” after every meal should bring re- 
markable improvement. Buy of your drug- 
gist now. Tablets 65c & $1.35. 

Mail the symptom blank which is in the 
A-nuric package and send a sample of urine 
for free analysis © Y Pierce’s Clinic, 663 
Main St., Buffalo, 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 
a a clean mild, sooth- 
tog treatment, which for 
over 80  yeere has been 


many eczema sufferers 
their “‘ FIRST REAL nia fs REST.” Satisfaction 


guaranteed. Write today— a postal will do. 
DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO.—Eczema Only 
241 Park Square SEDALIA, MO. 


MEN WHY GROW OLD BE- 


FORE YOUR TIME? 
Read this famous doctors explanation of 
male ills and their cause. ‘‘A Man’s Life 
Begins at 40, IF’’. Read how you can feel 
younger and live a more virile life. No 
medicine. No operation. Sent free by re- 
turn mail in plain envelope 
DePAUL, Inc, P.O. Box 667, St. Louis, Mo. 


pelped without medicine or operation. 

Lo= was worse en than yours. 

ears with drugs, then was 

gion on. Instead, found — ny: wey to 

sévpeed A} yh sy Today I am well. Further informa- 
tion to on. PX wat over: close stamp. NATURAL 
METHODS ITUTE, Dept. H, West Hazelton, Pa. 


EPILEPSY—EPILEPTICS! 


Detroit 8 tote finds relief for husband after Specteiote 
home abroad failed. All letters answer 
a. EO. ‘DEMPSTER: Apt. 47, 6900 Lafayette Bivd., 


CONSTIPATED? 


FREE liberal trial s = aust NATIVE wapes 
TABS, 1811-FA Washington, D. 


PSORIASIS pa na ene 


thinking their trouble to be 

















is 
Dr. D. R. Parsons, 240 Trust Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 
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PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Court Anagram 


President Roosevelt’s proposal to 
reform the Supreme Court even found 
its way into the 107th semi-annual 
convention of the National Puzzlers 
League at New York the past fort- 
night. 
over special tables and wore out pen- 
cils but not patience on a series of 
anagrams, rebuses, charades and so 
on, one of the members, known crypti- 
cally as C. Saw, produced the court 
anagram. After shuffling and re- 
shuffling the 27 letters in “The United 
States Supreme Court” he turned them 
into “Austere President cuts them out.” 

a 


One-Line Puzzle 


The continuous-line puzzle given in 
these columns last week can be drawn 
as shown in the accompanying dia- 





4 


Drawn With One Continuous Line 


gram. Instead of connecting up the 
various lines as they should be, spaces 
have been left to show the course of 
the continuous line. 





Brain Teaser 
A little girl said: “I am five years old 


grandpa; how old are you?” And her’ 


grandfather replied: “Your father is 
11 times as old as you are and I am as 
many years old as_he will be when 
you are one-third my age.” 

How old was her grandfather? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The bale of 
cotton sold for $45 and the brothers, 
from oldest to youngest, received 
$18.75; $13.75; $8.75 and $3.75 re- 
spectively. 

Oa 


Smiles 

1st Citizen—Did you swear to your 
income tax papers? 

2nd Citizen—I swore to them, at 
them, through them, in them, over 
them, under them, before them, be- 
hind them, about them and all around 
them, if that is what you mean. 





Sally—Napoleon must have been 
quite a boy in his day. 

Hopemore—Mebbe so, but he’s a 
bust now. 





Phrenologist—From these bumps I 
can see that you are touchy and quar- 
relsome. 

Crabshaw—Me touchy and quarrel- 
some? Say that again and I'll wring 
your neck, 


Skjold—I thought the nurse said 
Bizbuzz was the victim of a powder 
explosion. How did it happen? 

Bjorn—Well, it was like this. His 








While the delegates huddled | 


* Pathfinde; 


wife became furiously jealous when 
She found the evidence on his con} 
sleeve. 





Mrs. Highbrow—I hope you liked 
those queer little Chinese back-scratch- 
ers I sent you from the Orient, dear. 

Mrs. Chubbwitt—Is that what they 
are? Mercy! I’ve been making m\ 
poor husband eat his salad with thei 





Mollie—Weren’t they married in a 
hurry? 

Margaret—Yes, each was afraid ithe 
other would back out at the last min- 
ute. 





Freshman—Say, have you noticed 
the smell in the library lately? 

Sophomore—Oh, that’s nothing— 
just the dead silence they keep there 





Asker—When the Judge ruled that 
Bjones had to pay alimony, how did he 
feel about it? 

Tellett—Chagrined. 

Asker—And how did his wife fee! 
about it? 

Tellett—She grinned. 


Stop Gall Colic 





BEFORE TOO LATE 


Wake Up the Liver 
Assist Bile Flow 
By Medication 


“After sufferi for seven 
years with gall bladder i 
liver trouble and having tried 
several different kinds f 
medicine without relief I was 
told to have an operation 

“I did not want one until | 
had tried everything for ¢a!! 
trouble. My aunt recomme 
ed your Prescription No 
and after the first bottle 
felt a great change. Si: 





Mrs. J. BR. Douglas 
taking the treatment, words cannot express how 


a] 


thankful I am. I am tel this for the benefit of 
other sufferers. If you want relief, get this doctor 
prescription—No. 69. It will save you money and give 
you new life,’’ says Mrs. Douglas. 

Try to avoid operations when possible. Use indicated 
medication first. Treat usual symptoms in a safé 
painless, inexpensive way at home with a ractici ng 
hysician’s prescription, reported as resultfu by users 
or 30 years in liver, gall bladder and stomach co: 
ditions. Tell your ‘druggist to get it for you, 
write for Free a gy > ue Drug Co., 18-P 
N. 4th St., Minneapolis, 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when cause 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo 
men, feet and legs, and when pressure abo\ 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga, 


DO YOU SEI UP 


NIGHTS ? 


If you are forced to get up often at night because f 
a burning sensation and a frequent dease to urinate 
due to irritation in the bladder, I want you to try 4 
treatment that relieved me of this trouble. I'll glad 
ly send you a trial size Free of Charge. This tris 
treatment alone should bring you much welcome relic! 
ane ~tg you to get several nights of sound, rest! 
all means try it and see for yourself wha‘ 
My ‘world of difference it makes if you don’t have to ce 
4 a night. Write ner oo a Free Tria 
thy, Dept. 14-Al11, . Mich. 


PROSTATE Gland 


Congestion or Inflammation often the cause of Blac 

der irritation, Getting up nights, Lame Back, Nervo 

Debility, Leg Pains, etc. Try Prostatic Massage 
treat yourself at home without drugs or electricit 

Send for full information and two weeks’ FRE! 
trial offer. WRITE TODAY. 


JAMES BROWN, Dept. 15-Z, Marshall, Mich. 


Prostate Sufferers 


+ oem. rheumatism, kidney 
culereen cond for PREE trial package 


results. Endorsed doctors. 
Ay ng FS — Seon 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you 

? Waxt to MR b t 
es Ey as ? Samet Es ys mine at 
milton your story to these interested readers 
r “ied cents « word; minimum fourteen words. 
Cae initiel. and of figures, as well as each part of the 
ame and address, be counted as words. 
ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 










ACCORDIONS FOR SALE 


acc CORDES —-% Discount. World famous makes. 
stalog Pree. Metro Accordion, 3115 West 13th, 
cago. 





AGENTS 


TH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
F or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
BABY CHICKS 
4S WORLD’S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCERS, we 
n save you money. Big Catalog Free. Colonial 
itry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
OR LOW PRICES, PROMPT SERVICE, write Smith 
ickeries, Box 262-M, Mexico, Missouri. Also 
Sexed Chicks. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


SED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
id, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
es Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 

FEMALE HELP WANTED 

MEN, Earn Good Money, mailing our Pree Cata- 

gs from home. Everything aes aes 

t . No Selling. Write immediately enclosing 

ved, addressed envelope. Nationwide Distribu- 
Dept. J, 401 Broadway, New York. 


RESS ENVELOPES AT HOME, sparetime; Sub- 

ial weekly pay. Experience unnecessary. Digni- 
ork. Stamp bri details. Employment Mgr., 
23-GJ, Jackson, Tenn. 


WEEKLY CAN BE EARNED addressing envelo 
ting names, sewing. Stamp brings details. iL, 
P3, Keene, N. H. 
DRESS—Mail postcards. We pay weekly, and fur- 
h supplies. Full Details Free. Dorothea Cos- 
s, (P) Hynes. Calif. 
INVENTIONS WANTED 
'VENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
tented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
t, St. Louis, Mo. 


ASTHMA 


Use Breatheasy for the relief of 


















asthma and hay fever 
Distributors Wanted 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Seattie, Washington 


CONSTIPATION? 


Are you sick and tired of depending on harsh, irri- 
ting laxatives? Scores have found our DRUGLESS 
AXATIVE CAPSULES a boon and a blessing. By all 
ans try them. Write for a FREE test package 
d prove for yourself how you can easily avoid 
istipation and bring on regular daily elimina- 
1 without the use of drugs, mineral oils, etc. 
HITFIELD ORGANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. 10, Battle 


ree k, Michigan. 
MONEY ON 


S AV MAGAZINES 
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SIX hon tate i, 160 
Any § in Addition to PATHFINDER 


American Poultry —Hoeme Arts Needlecraft 
Journal —Household Magazine 
~Cloverleaf American —Illustrated Mechanics 

Review —Leghorn World 
~Country Home —Mother’s Home Life 
~Everybody’s Poultry —Plymouth Rock Menthly 

Magazine —Poultry Tribune 
Farm Journal —Rhode Island Red 
Gentlewoman Magazine Journal 
Good Stories —Woman’s World 
Home Circle X PATHFINDER 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


change or substitution in the list of magazines 
rmitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
eck magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
th remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Neighbor—What’s the new baby at 
your house, Jimmie, a boy or a girl? 

Jimmie (disgustedly)—Aw, it’s a 
girl. I saw ’em putting powder on it. 


Fred—D’you know, I haven’t spoken 
to my wife for five weeks? 

Karl—Don’t worry, old man, your 
turn will come next. 





Dumb—Did you ever study a blot- 
ter? 

Dumber—Don’t believe I have. 

Dumb—It’s a very absorbing thing. 


Sheiky Al—I like kisses with a 
smack to them. 

Careful Sal—Yes, and that’s just 
what you will get if you try to kiss me. 


Podsnap—How’d you get that pretty 
little round mouth, honey? 

Miss Sharp—From saying “No” to 
other boys, darling. 


Professor—Very well, but I still say 
your answer is about as clear as mud. 

Freshman—Anyway, that covers the 
ground, doesn’t it, Prof.? 


Elsie—Fulton, dear, I wish I could 
feel perfectly certain that I am the 
only girl you’ve ever loved. 

Fulton—Se do I, darling. 








HELP WANTED INSTRUCTION 

BECOME BUSINESS DETECTIVE. Earn $1.00 hourly, 

upwards—spare time. Experience unnecessary; we 
teach you. Details Pree. Business Detective System, 
1009 Oak, Elmira, N. ¥ 

INSTRUCTION A 

GET 1937 GOVERNMENT JOBS. Start $105—$175 

month. Steady raise. Men-women. Prepare now for 
next announced examinations. Full particulars—list 


sitions, Free. Write today sure. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. Bl3, Rochester, N. Y. 


MEDICAL 


AS A LAST RESORT, try BonZene Miracle Ointment 

for all skin ailments. Positive relief. Tube $1.00 
tpaid. BonZene Products Co., Amasa, Mich. 

a 1 = Ct MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 

—— Wisconsin. 














NURSERY S 


WE SELL ON THE NST ALLEGET PLAN—Best va- 
rieties. Peach <— AD) . Trees low as 6c. Grape 
vines 3c. Shrubs eens 25c. Garden Bred 
and Vegetable OL Cata. og Pree. Benton County 

Nurse Box 511, ers Asienens. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


$500.00 PAID for certain Indian Head Cents. Large 

Cents $2000.00. Half Dollars $1500.00 Etc. Send 
Dime for Complete Catalogue. Romanoscoinshop, 
Dept. 155, Nantasket, Mass 


~ OLD STAMPS & ENVELOPES WANTED 


WILL PAY $300.00 for 1911 Vinfiz stamp. Big Premi- 

ums for all rare stamps. Send 5c for Large Illus- 
trated Polder Showing Amazing Prices paid. Vernon 
Baker, 444-P, Elyria, Ohio. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS. Do you feel you have a valuable inven- 
tion? A novel invention may produce something 
saleble if patented. Are you groping in the dark— 
getting nowhere? Learn how other men with inven- 
tions attained success. Write for our Pree Book 
“Patent Guide for the Inventor’’ which tells you of 
fields where inventions bring profits if they are good 
atented ones. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, 
istered Patent Attorneys, 698-D Adams Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
345, Washington, D. C. 
PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 

professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
fade, perfect tone prints, 25c¢ coin. ys Photo Serv- 
ice, LaCrosse, Wis. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll gs 
ed with 16 nts 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Tl 
SALESMEN WANTED 
WANTED: Man to start in business selling widely- 
known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
line. Largest company; established 1889. Big earn- 
ings. No capital or experience needed. Write for free 
articulars. Rawleigh’s Dept. C-1-PAT, Freeport, Ill. 


SONG POEMS WANTED sa 


SONG POEMS WANTED—any subject. Send best 
poem today for offer. Richard Bros., 14 Woods 
Bidg., Chicago. 


SONGPOEM WRITERS WANTED 


SONG WRITERS—Verse or music. ‘Real’ opportunity. 
Booklet free, Write, Wendell Given, 1457W Broad- 
way, New York Cit 


i 
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STAMPS 
WORLD WONDER POSTAGE STAMP MIXTURE, 
Postpaid. 1,000 3.60, 2,000 $1.00. John Hill, 1101 
E. Alameda Ave., Denver, Colorado. 


" 


—— 


23 
FOR $1.00 A YEAR 


$1, 00 Accident Insurance at Cest 


Also Pon $10.00 a week for 10 weeks for loss of time 
injury. Covers ALL ACCIDENTS under ALL ConpDiITIO t 
ALt Times ANYWHERE. No agent will call, no medicaT ex- 
amination if you are in geee health and between age 10 to 70, 
Send Dollar bill (we will be responsible) with full name, age, 
weight, oce apetien and name of beneficiary (limit of one 
to person and only two to a family). Don’t take a chance 
with accident or death! Mail today to The Subscribers 
Insurance Co. (Chartered by the Stateof Ohio). 66 &. 
Broad St., COLUMBUS, OHIO. If not satisfied return 
policy in7 days and dollar will be returned. 


$ell Improved Leather] 


ON’T waste effort on_ second ies 

raters. Sell fast and repeat s 
on handsomest tm; ties. Rich colors, 
embossed like silk. Fullest cut; lon ys 
wrinkle-free. Wipe clean like new wit 
cloth. Send SOc for sam omme tie (65¢ value 
and Big Free Sales Kit of new season's 
emartest patterns. Money 
back plan. Free premiums. By) Lis 


NU-MODE TIE CO., og 
1333 N. i2thStreet Milwaukee, Wis. 


RAISE Se. FROGS 


Coon 

y START AT HOME! 
x Use amal! pond to be ss 2 

with th the increase. W Bass 
Men 2 Wy, Other BS ‘4. ph 
lomen are starting in every 
— See what others already doing 
Frog explains our offer 


American Frog Canning Co. 
Dept. 145-C, New Orteans, La. 


Rid Yourself of 
RUPTURE 


Slavery 


P’ sht in your own home 
by my new improved Rice 
Comfort Belt. Don’t be 
tortured and worried to 
death. No matter what you 
have tried before, my Belt 
will relieve your reducible 
Rupture to your complete satisfaction or 
no pay. Thousands report such relief they 
no longer wear the Belt. Don’t suffer or 
run risk of strangulation, gangrene, etc. 
This month I am sending out a limited 
number of Free Tests. Hurry. Write for 
yours at once. W. S. Rice, Inc., 80E Main 
St., Adams, N. Y. 


ILES DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-B29 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


EPILEPSY 


GET THIS KNOWLEDGE FREE! 


eoncerning a way by which epileptics for the past 28 
years say they have been relieved of attacks. Simply 
send name and address for this F REE information. 


M. Lepso, E. Wright St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
If You Are Poisoned by 


URIC ACID 


Read Our Offer—Do This 


Is Uric Acid in your blood causing “Arthri- 
tis;” stiff joints; sore muscies; rheumatic 
pains; neuritis; neuralgia? 

Bladder weakness? Kidney irritation? 
Up many times at night? “Worn Out”? 
“Acid” Stomach? “Catch cold” easily? 
Skin itches and burns? Nervous? 

How many symptoms have you? 

For more than 45 years The Williams 
Treatment has been helping others to bet- 
ter health and comfort. You try it! 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 


Mail this advertisement with 10c in stamps or 
coin to The Dr. D. A. Williams Co., Offer MJ-1}, 
East Hampten, Conn. 


We will give uric acid sufferers who send this ad- 
vertisement, home address and ten cents, one full size 
75-cent bottie of The Williams Treatment and wosees 
with DIET and other helpful s estions. No obi 
tion. We pay postage. io. C.O.D. Onl 
given same person, family or address. Sold since 1882 


No Bottie Uniess This Advt. Is Sent 
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INCOME TAX— 


(Continued from page 3) 


quence. It did not come to the atten- 
tion of the Supreme Court until 1870. 
In that year, it was unanimously 
upheld. According to the _ legal 


_attitude of the time, it was not con- 


sidered a “direct tax.” The levy ex- 
pired almost unnoticed two years later. 

But in 1895, when the Federal gov- 
ernment prepared to tax incomes once 
more, the Wilson-Gorman bill was 
challenged by the wealthy class. Rich 
men claimed that such a proposal in- 
volved an infringement of the Consti- 
tution, which provided that “direct 
taxes” should be “apportioned among 
the several states” according to their 
population. After the blanks were all 
ready for distribution and Treasury 
officials were eagerly anticipating a 
revenue of some $45,000,000, the Su- 
preme Court delivered a 5-to-4 decision 
against the law. 

As a result, revision of the Constitu- 
tion was made necessary. Submitted 
to the States by Congress in 1909, the 
Sixteenth Amendment was finally 
ratified four years later. It permit- 
ted Congress to “lay and collect taxes 
on incomes... without regard to 
any census or enumeration.” 

In 1913 the Simmons-Underwood 
tariff bill laid down the general prin- 
ciples which have since been follow- 
ed in income tax legislation. It speci- 
fied a minimum net income on which 
taxes were to be paid by both married 
and unmarried persons, a “normal” 
tax on net incomes above such mini- 
mums, and ascending surtaxes on in- 
comes above a certain figure. 

Provisions wobbled up and down in 
the first years that the tax was levied. 
In the beginning, taxable net incomes 
were set at a minimum of $3,000 dol- 
lars for single persons and $4,000 for 
married ones. During the war these 
amounts were slashed to $1,000 and 
$2,000, the lowest figures before or 
since. In the prosperous Coolidge era, 
revision of tax schedules was made to 
increase these minimums to $1,500 and 
$3,500. Normal rates went up and 
down on approximately the same scale, 
but surtaxes on big incomes dropped 
after 1920. 

ROOSEVELT TAXES: By far the 
most important tax changes since the 
war have been made by President 
Roosevelt. While he preserved the 
Hoover depression minimums of 
$2,500 for married and $1,000 for single 
persons, he steepened the rates on 
higher incomes. 

By the Revenue Act of 1934, sur- 
taxes, which previously had affected 
only net incomes of $6,000 or more, 
were increased to include incomes as 
low as $4,000. In higher realms, the 
upward revision of rates was even 
more emphatic. 

As proved thus far, the result of 
President Roosevelt’s tax legislation 
has not been to make the small man 
pay less, but to lessen his share of the 
increasing national burden, to shift 
the load toward the big man. A com- 
parison between the proportion of 
























By Next Monday, the Flood of Income 


total income taxes paid by various 
classes on 1932 and 1934 incomes is 
shown below: 


Net Income Class 
(In thousands 


of dollars) 1932 1934 
Under 5 ...... i). 7% 
646 30%... te 8 
10 to 100 ..... 5 50 
Over 100 ..... SOF te cic, 35 


While. tax provisions. were being 
tightened and business improved, both 
the number of retur&®s and the total 
amount collected in personal income 
increased. The following table (1935 
figures estimated) will illustrate: 


Taxable 


Income Year Returns Total Tax Paid 
1933 1,740,000 $374,000,000 
1934 1,796,000 510,000,000 
1935 2,190,000 660,000,000 


FOREIGN COMPARISONS: Despite 
lampooning by cartoonists, the Amer- 
ican who pays an income tax to the 
Federal government needs no emptied 
cracker barrel to hide his nakedness. 
Mr. Average Taxpayer, who comes 
from the ranks of the $5,000 and under 
class, had a net income in 1933 which 
amounted to about $2,500. This year’s 
returns may show that in 1936 his net 
income was as high as $3,200. Hard- 
pressed though he may be, compared 
with citizens elsewhere he is lucky. 

Germans, for instance, pay a $4 
tax on incomes of about $240. In Japan, 
taxation of single persons begins at 
about $330. Great Britain’s levies 
take effect on net incomes of $800+. 
Citizens of this country pay taxes only 
on net incomes of $1,112 or more. 

In the specific example of a married 
person with no dependents and an 
annual net income of $3,000, in various 
countries, his income tax would be 
as follows: 


Germany ....«sis.: $346 
Great Britain ...... 250 
Bas WS Ser 30 
United States ....... 8 


Great Britain, with a population 
only one third that of the United 


t In the case of Great Britain, it should be noted 
that there is no other income tax besides that levied 
by the national government. In the U. S, 28 of the 
48 states levy personal income taxes. 
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Tax Returns Will Have Reached Its Peak 


States, will tax fully as many individ- 
uals as this country in 1937. Germany's 
tax bill amounted in 1933 to three pe: 
cent of the entire national inceme. | 
the United States, the proportion w:s 
less than one per cent. 

IMPORTANCE: As in most countries, 
however, in the United States the 
levies on incomes of individuals and 
corporations rank first in importance 
among government taxes. 

In the past, personal income tax 
receipts, theoretically the second most 
important, have been allowed to sink 
to near or below the sums collected 
from tobacco and ‘liquor revenue 
stamps. But this year the famous 
“soak-the-rich” tax bill goes into ef- 
fect. Directed at “vast personal for- 
tunes” it will insure a receipt from 
personal income taxes second only to 
the collections in 1920 and 1929. 

It seeks to increase taxes in three 
specific ways. First, it inereases 
taxes on profits retained by corpora- 
tions and undistributed in the form of 
dividends. Thereby it increases the 
probability that dividends will be 
handed out by big companies, 

Second, it provides that dividends 
received by individuals in the lowes! 
income classes will be taxed, whereas 
in previous years dividends have been 
taxed only in the upper income groups 

Third, it places higher levies on 
incomes of over $50,000. Above that 
figure, surtaxes rise sharply. The lev) 
on a net income of $1,000,000, for 
instance, will be increased over last 
year’s total by more than $100,000, 
with the total tax in such a case stand- 
ing at over $600,000. Normal tax rate 
for the average man remained four 
per cent. 

Returns from the “soak-the-rich” tax 
bill are pouring in almost too fast to 
count. When quarterly payments are 
over next December, the Treasury ex- 
pects to have receipts from persona! 
incomes of more than $1,100,000,000 
As the second largest tax, and as the 
support for about one-seventh of al! 
government expenditures, the income 
tax will have come into its own again. 














